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Editorial Comment 


OUR CLUB OR OUR PLANET 


“B EFORE you can be an internationalist you have first to be a 
naturalist and feel the ground under you making a whole 
circle. It is easier for a man to be loyal to his club than to his planet; 
the by-laws are shorter, and he is personally acquainted with the 
other members. A club, moreover, or a nation, has a most attractive 
offer to make: it offers the right to be exclusive. There are not 
many of us who are physically constituted to resist this strange de- 
light, this nourishing privilege. It is at the bottom of all fraternities, 
societies, orders. It is at the bottom of most trouble. The planet 
holds out no such inducement. The planet is everybody’s. All it 
offers is the grass, the sky, the water, and the ineluctable dream of 


peace and fruition.” 
—From One Man’s Meat, by E. B. White. 


VALLEY OF VISION 


or the peoples crushed in the recent war, defeat can have one of 

| bine meanings. It can mean despair. The cost of war in the 

death of the beloved is great even in victory. Add to this the loss of 

a war and all or most of what men hold precious, and the impact upon 

the human spirit is staggering. There would be ample explanation 
if the conquered nations should entirely lose heart. 

A second possibility is that the Germans and Japanese resolve to 
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bide their time until one day they are sufficiently strong to wreck 
vengeance upon those who in their minds have been the authors of 
their downfall. Indeed, the Germans are reputed to have laid ex- 
tensive plans for their return to power and obviously for no friendly 
purposes. The Japanese radio has already enjoined its people to 
harbor hate and prepare for another war. These people are being 
spurred to “advance scientific knowledge” in the hope that they too, 
it is surmised, may develop their atomic bomb. This also is under- 
standable. President Truman has admitted that the spirit of revenge 
is only natural in a defeated people. The word revenge was bandied 
about rather freely during the war, even by the United Nations. 

But there is a third possibility. The valley of defeat can prove, 
if the defeated peoples so will it, not a valley of despair, or of hate, 
but a valley of vision, vision of transcendent spiritual possibilities af- 
forded them by their very plight. They can renounce the pursuit of 
material power. Should they do so, they would create for them- 
selves and their children a happiness of which they have not even 
dreamed; they would turn the key to a power in which all men 
would rejoice and before which they would willingly bow. This is 
the most difficult of the alternatives to envision. To see it, requires 
the eye of religion; to realize it, is to yield to the very power of 
God. 

The Germans and the Japanese are shorn of material power. That 
is a good starting point for spiritual rebirth. Both the Germans and 
the Japanese in time of peace have demonstrated great cultural and 
spiritual possibilities. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the Germans’ 
contributions to art, science, and religion. Many Americans have 
pointed with great pride in times past to their Japanese objects of art; 
and the development of science in Japan in recent years has been 
rapid and sound. In Kagawa and others, the Japanese have revealed 
a spiritual capacity akin to the best our Western world knows. It must 
never be forgotten, moreover, that these peoples—Germans and 
Japanese—are also sons of God, children of our common Father, and 
possess every spiritual possibility inherent in this sonship. It is not 
entirely idle, therefore, to point to this day’s spiritual opportunity 
of the defeated nations. 
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As foreign to our present mood as the thought may be, their op- 
portunity may be greater than that of those who in this hour rejoice 
in victory and parade their might. But for the victorious peoples 
there is the supreme privilege of rising above every petty urge and 
lending their erstwhile enemies strength for their spiritual triumph. 
The Christian community bears in this connection an especial re- 
sponsibility. The world over, it should call to the attention of the 
defeated peoples their great opportunity; the Christian community 
should lend these nations every aid in realizing it; it must set an 
example in its own individual and group life of the transcendence 
of spiritual values over the lure of carnal power and its fruits. 
Perchance then, out of the ashes of our late holocaust may arise a 
spark to illumine the future path of mankind. 


AN ATOMIC WILL 


NE OF the great emphases of high religion always is upon the 

determinative quality of the moral will. This is the message 
which falls with monotonous regularity from the lips of ministers 
and with equal and ineffectual motonony upon the ears of the peo- 
ple. But where the prophet’s voice fails man’s ingenuity succeeds. 
He invents an engine which frightens men into the realization that 
only the will to community can save them. We stand at this mo- 
ment in the dilemma of world agreement or world suicide. We are 
forced, says Churchill, “to make a revaluation, especially in the 
sphere of international relations.” Thus where the will has failed, 
fear may succeed. 

If any one believes that the world is fortunate to be frightened 
into unity, it should be remembered that dependence upon fear is 
neither a sign of cultural maturity nor a guarantee against destruc- 
tion. It partakes of the primitive. It suggests that we have been 
deceived by the clothes we wear, the buildings we erect, the curios 
we collect into believing that we are civilized. The prophecy that 
America will pass from barbarism into decadence without knowing 
civilization might well have been spoken of a world governed by 
its fears rather than by its moral determinations. 

Fear is no guarantee against destruction for the reason that it is 
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not often provoked except in the very presence of danger itself. 
This can easily be too late. The race for the atomic bomb was a 
close one. We might have begun to fear too tardily. Now we Ameri- 
cans must have a protracted period of rejoicing. We must catch 
up on our play. Some other part of the world may out-fear us into 
superiority. 

Fear is also undependable in that it must be personal and imme- 
diate to arouse one to action. It may lie completely dormant in the 
presence of the piecemeal destruction of the society around one. Men 
go calmly about the business of viewing the decay of their society 
as witnessed by the misery of millions of their fellows, the widening 
gulf between the prosperous few and the abject many. It is the 
strike or the riot that frightens them into action. Revolutions suc- 
ceed because their victims begin to fear too late. 

Let us illustrate this view. There is general consensus that be- 
cause of atomic power we must move swiftly toward international 
understanding. But nations will not settle their domestic problems 
by atomic bombs. In the absence of fear they will permit their do- 
mestic issues slowly to degenerate into crises. 

Fear, aroused by the atomic bomb, has precipitated high resolu- 
tions. The moral will instead of fear should have been the precipi- 
tant. That would have marked us as civilized. Instead of arousing 
in us a fear of danger, that would have dissipated the danger. 

Throughout the series of articles in this issue of the JourNat dis- 
cussing religion and group tensions, the importance of the moral will 
has been emphasized. It, too, has atomic power. This has religion 
always taught. It isa grave pity that men will not listen. Once again 
we have been saved in spite of ourselves. Let us now resolve in our 
inmost hearts to do in all of our human relations what in inter- 
national affairs an engine from the skies has forced upon us. 











Group Tensions in the Modern World 
A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 


ROUP tensions in the modern world have been aggravated by 
G two factors. One is the increasing ease and frequency of con- 
tacts, which has brought into close association and competition com- 
munities hitherto largely segregated. The other is the development 
of self-governing institutions. This latter has increased the conflicts 
between groups in two ways. First, it has given opportunity for self- 
expression and self-assertion to groups to which this was formerly 
denied. Secondly, since successful self-government requires coopera- 
tion of the community for common ends, it brings into prominence 
the fact that different groups within the community have different 
ends and these differences become sources of group conflict—conflicts 
which did not arise until self-governing institutions gave the differ- 
ent groups new opportunities to pursue their ends. 

The group tensions that at present plague us are thus seen to be 
problems created by our progress. We cannot hope to cure them by 
eliminating the aggravating causes that have produced the increase 
of tensions. The development of increasing frequency of contacts 
is sure to go further and further yet. The development of self- 
governing institutions ought to go as far and as fast as is compatible 
with essential order and efficiency. But both these developments are 
threatened and impeded by the increasing group tensions they create. 
And since the advance of science makes the former development al- 
most inevitable the chief threat is to the latter development. If we 
cannot find means of decreasing the group frictions caused by the 
constant increase of group contacts, then the development of self- 
governing institutions will be greatly delayed and even those we 
now have will be imperiled. 

To some extent the problem can be met by educational processes 
which will lessen the differences between groups, raising the cultural 
level of those marked by a lower culture, eliminating erroneous ideas 
of all groups, and creating mutual respect for differences. Such 
education increases individual differences but decreases group differ- 
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ences, blurring the lines of distinction and decreasing the homo- 
geneity, and thus the distinctness, of groups. It preserves the values 
of cultural pluralism as a wide range of individual differences, while 
softening the sharp lines that mark off the traditional groups and set 
them in opposition to each other. This process will be resisted by 
group leaders who wish to maintain group distinctness and individu- 
ality, and by members of some of the dominant groups who wish to 
prevent the cultural rise of educationally backward groups. But 
these two sources of resistance must be overcome. They are not 
only opposed to truth and justice, but they endanger those institu- 
tions of self-government on which depend the liberties of all. 

Education, in the sense of scientific knowledge and humanistic 
culture, is, however, far from offering a complete solution of the 
problem. The group tensions are strongly maintained by many peo- 
ple of high education. Further, these very tensions oppose the spread 
of such education, especially in the groups most needing it. They 
are maintained primarily by group pride, cherishing group prestige 
and jealous of that of members of other groups. Secondarily, they 
are maintained by economic motives, the privileged groups striving 
to maintain their privileges and the others to overcome their special 
disadvantages. Behind the economic motive again there is that of 
group and individual pride as well as selfishness and more or less 
legitimate ambition. On the part of the repressed and underprivi- 
leged groups there is also a burning sense of injustice; and this, again, 
is stung into animosity by group pride. 

This analysis of the motives of group tension as primarily rooted 
in group pride, again shows the hopelessness of the attempt to root 
out its causes. Pride is an essential feature of developed human 
character. And so long as there is any distinct group that recognizes 
itself as such and sees any values in its own distinctive characteristics, 
that group will have a group pride. The pride is not in itself an 
evil, but is the source of much that is both good and evil. In that it 
cherishes the distinctive values for which the group stands it is good. 
Insofar as this special attention to one set of values makes the person 
blind to those that distinguish other groups, or is assumed to justify 
special and unnecessary privileges for his own group, it is evil. It is 
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this narrowness, blindness and selfishness associated with group pride 
that renders it destructive. 

The blindness of group pride can, as we have already pointed out, 
be partially remedied by education; but only partially, on account of 
pride’s emotionally controlled narrowness. This emotional narrow- 
ness is an inherent defect, commonly resulting in group selfishness. 
A group exists by reason of its distinction from other groups, and 
pride in it is therefore essentially narrow. This effect of the group 
consciousness, therefore, cannot be eliminated as long as there is a 
group consciousness. All we can hope for is to counteract it by de- 
velopment of habits of thought and emotional attachments which 
also claim part of the attention of the individual, diverting his 
thoughtful concern at frequent intervals to other issues, so that his 
mind is not constantly dominated by the narrow group consciousness 
and resultant group selfishness. 

The problem of overcoming group tensions therefore presents 
itself as primarily one of developing interests of such a nature and of 
such strength that they can counteract the passion of group pride in 
those of its effects which tend to hamper the development and threat- 
en the existence of our self-governing institutions. But group pride 
is one of the most powerful of human motives as well as one of the 
most ubiquitous. There are, I think, just two motives sufficiently 
strong, sufficiently common, and sufficiently opposed in their general 
tendency to the evil effects of group pride, to serve as effective coun- 
teracting forces. These are the enlightened self-interest of the in- 
dividual and his moral or moral-religious consciousness. In the re- 
mainder of this paper I wish to discuss the mode of appeal to these 
two factors. 

The appeal to enlightened self-interest may be based on many 
grounds. The following are, in general, the most important: First, 
the high cost of strife. The Slitzkrieg is a dangerous experiment and 
will usually prove an illusion. The opponent who can be crushed 
without costly effort is usually not sufficiently important to bother 
about. And strife once started is like a fire; it tends to spread. If 
twentieth century history has any lesson at all to teach it is that war, 
as a means of remedying grievances, does not pay. But neither do the 
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other forms of group strife. Hitler’s economic attack on the Jews 
of Germany, who seemed to be completely in his power, cost the 
German people far more than they gained from it in the seizure of 
Jewish jobs and properties. Imperialism, more often than not, is a 
source of expense rather than profit to the imperial power; it rarely 
pays to enforce it when the subject people become restive and seek to 
throw off the yoke. Class repression, too, if continued or extended 
to the point where it generates strife, usually tends to cost more 
than it is worth to the class maintaining its ascendancy. Industrial 
conditions, for example, that constantly generate strikes, tend to cost 
the employer more in strike losses than he gains through maintenance 
of cheap labor and poor conditions of employment. 

In the second place, the appeal to reasoned self-interest can be 
made on the ground of the dangers involved. Any dispute between 
groups that may lead to war starts a fire that is apt to engulf the 
world. And war is becoming increasingly disastrous to all who en- 
gage in it. Group tensions on the international scale must be relieved 
or they may destroy civilization. Class tensions, with the advent of 
communism and fascism, have likewise reached a danger point that 
demands extreme caution lest they create an explosion that will de- 
stroy those very features of our civilization most valued by those 
who seek to maintain certain class ascendancies. With these national 
and class tensions, that threaten us with war and totalitarian revolu- 
tion, the other tensions of race, religion, etc., are closely associated. 
Strife stirred over one is apt to involve the others. The balance of 
forces in our present civilization is so delicate, and the forces so 
dynamic, that we simply cannot afford the “luxury” of strife. 

Thirdly, the appeal to reason may be based on the general eco- 
nomic interdependence of all groups in the modern world. If other 
countries are able to maintain a high standard of living they offer 
a better market for our goods and they do not subject us to the un- 
fair competition of cheap labor. It is therefore not in our economic 
interest to impose on other countries, even on our enemies, condi- 
tions which will depress their living standards; rather it is in our 
interest to cooperate in measures which will raise the standards of 
world prosperity. The same is true of conditions in other parts of 
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our own country. To a considerable extent this is also true of other 
classes in our own community. The prosperity of the city worker 
means good prices for the farmer, and that of the farmer means 
work and good wages for the city worker. The depressed economic 
status of the Negro and poor White in the South means loss of 
markets and loss of industries to the people of the North. A rise in 
the economic status of South America, even though achieved through 
its industrialization, would greatly increase our Latin American 
trade. These are simply illustrations of a general tendency for the 
prosperity of one part of the world and one class of the community 
to be interdependent with that of others. In combating tendencies to 
group antagonism which lower the prosperity of any country, group, 
or class, this tendency can be insisted upon and will carry weight 
wherever reason is not entirely overridden by passion. 

These are simply three general considerations that rational self- 
interest can usually discern as grounds for refraining from acts of 
injustice motivated by group pride and group antagonism. They 
apply in some cases more strongly and definitely than in others. And 
they can usually be supported by special considerations relevant to 
the particular case. If human beings were always reasonable they 
would usually be sufficient to overcome group tensions. Unfortu- 
nately human beings are not always reasonable; and also, unfor- 
tunately, there are many cases where expressions of group aggres- 
siveness and antagonisms bring immediate satisfactions without in- 
volving immediate and obvious disadvantages and dangers. Thus 
enlightened self-interest is not, in itself, a motive sufficiently power- 
ful to solve the problem. 

If the community could be sufficiently educated in the nature of 
the problems and their implications it may be admitted that en- 
lightened self-interest would solve most of them. But there are at 
least three points at which it alone is inadequate. (a) There are 
certain ways in which weak groups can often be exploited or re- 
pressed with profit and impunity to the exploiter and represser, and 
without such obvious and immediate disadvantage to the group as a 
whole as to cause the larger group, from motives of self-interest, to 
prevent the injustice being perpetrated by some of their number. 
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(b) There are injustices of long standing, involving special privileges 
of the dominant groups which they have become accustomed to re- 
gard as normal and right, and they cannot see that, in present world 
conditions, their true self-interest requires the surrender of these, 
even if this is really the case. (c) There are old and deeply-rooted 
group antagonisms, prejudices, and hatreds, involving passions that 
inhibit reason and are stronger than self-interest. In these situations 
many people will deliberately pay a high price in economic welfare, 
and even in life, to maintain the pride of their group ascendancy or 
satisfy a group desire for revenge. Where ingrained emotional atti- 
tudes make people unreasonable, the appeal to reasoned self-interest 
falls on deaf ears. It may even be spurned as ignoble. 

It is cases of these three types, which are beyond control by means 
of education and the appeal to enlightened self-interest, that con- 
stitute the chief difficulty. They are sufficiently numerous and potent 
to be a real danger to our social structure. Yet they are not subject 
to adequate amelioration by the two remedies that people are willing 
to receive with least resistance—education and the appeal to self- 
interest. It is here, therefore, that we are forced to bring forward 
the factor that people are, in general, unwilling to attend to—the 
appeal to the sense of moral obligation. Its function in this con- 
nection is three-fold. In the first place, it may check the selfishness, 
pride, and anger that so often overcome enlightened self-interest, and 
that also lead to injustice in those cases where a person thinks that 
the perpetration of the injustices is in accord with his self-interest. 
In the second place, it may stir the apathetic majority who, while 
not themselves perpetrating injustice, are not sufficiently moved by 
their self-interest in the matter to bestir themselves to prevent it. 
In the third place, it may awaken a dominant group to perceive the 
injustice involved in the perpetuation of conditions involving ad- 
vantage to themselves which they have long been accustomed to 
regard as normal and right, even though involving unfair disad- 
vantages to another group. 

Though usually not as strong as the motive of self-interest, and 
often not willingly given attention, the moral motive (i.e., the sense 
of duty) is operative throughout the community. Its chief strength 
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is in the support of those common negative principles that condemn 
injustice. Fortunately this is just what is needed in the battle with 
the evils of group tensions. If the members of a dominant group can 
be awakened to the injustice involved in maintenance of their an- 
tagonistic attitudes, and even of certain of their privileges, they be- 
come uneasy. Individuals can persistently do things that their con- 
sciences condemn, but they seek to hide these actions, shamefacedly, 
from their fellows. But group action cannot be hidden. Further, its 
primary motive is pride, and pride does not instigate actions of which 
we are ashamed. The sins of group against group must be sins which 
the group can persuade itself are not sins. Every group that com- 
mits injustices against another group finds excuses by which it justifies 
itself. The other group has wronged it in the past and deserves the 
impositions placed upon it; or these things are done in legitimate 
self-defense against injury from the other group, economic, hy- 
gienic, cultural, or military; or the other group is inferior, incapable 
of exercising liberties accorded to others, needing special controls. 
Prejudice and self-interest make it easy to believe specious charges 
against those who are sufficiently different from oneself to belong to 
a distinct group. It is by such specious excuses that group injustices 
are maintained. Without them the group that sins against another 
would become aware of its sin and ashamed of it. And group pride 
cannot induce a group to do things of which it is, as a whole, ashamed. 
For this reason, in spite of the fact that people are in general loath 
to give attention to admonitions of duty, and in spite of the ease with 
which they find excuses and justifications for what they want to do, 
the moral argument against group injustice remains the most power- 
ful weapon with which to combat it. 

Use of the moral argument against group injustices presupposes 
an ethic that is equalitarian and universalistic. This does not mean 
that it must support specific moral principles as absolutes, but it does 
mean that we must recognize as absolute the one fundamental prin- 
ciple of ethical universalism—the obligation of each to respect the 
fundamentally equal rights of all. There can be no doubt that the 
contemporary decline of faith in this type of ethics, manifest in pop- 
ular relativisms and nationalisms, has done much to facilitate the ag- 
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gravation of group tensions in the modern world. To meet this situa- 
tion we must revive this ethical faith, find for it adequate philosophi- 
cal and religious support, and teach clearly and indefatigably its im- 
plications for our problems of group relationship. 

Our analysis thus far has concluded (a) that general education 
can soften group tensions but cannot reduce them below the danger 
level; (b) that to counteract the evil effects of the group pride in 
which they are rooted we must appeal chiefly to enlightened self- 
interest and to the moral consciousness; (c) that the moral appeal is 
the stronger but rests upon acceptance of a universalistic and equali- 
tarian ethic. Our next question relates to the problem as to how and 
by whom the double appeal referred to in (b) should be imple- 
mented. It may be exercised either by members of the dominant or 
the repressed groups; it may be restricted to logical and moral per- 
suasion or may be accompanied by various pressures. 

Every repressed group has friends and sympathizers within the 
dominant group. These are moved both by sympathy and good will 
and by the sense of justice. But it is the moral motive, the sense of 
justice, rather than mere sympathy and good will, that gives vigor 
and persistence to their campaign. It is chiefly to the moral con- 
science of the majority that appeal must be made, and only those 
with a strong sense of moral responsibility make that appeal effec- 
tively. 

Further, even the argument based on the self-interest of the ma- 
jority (to whom the appeal for justice is made) has to be urged by 
those whose interest in justice is ethically motivated. Many good 
measures (including some that would relieve group tensions), which 
are in the interest of the great majority, are not sufficiently in the 
interest of any large number of people to press for their adoption 
against the opposition of smal] but active and powerful vested inter- 
ests. “What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business,” and evils 
are tolerated for lack of a “ginger” group to rouse the public to 
action that would eliminate them. In the matter of evils that aggra- 
vate group tensions this “ginger” group must consist of the moral 
idealists. Their interest in justice, and in the wider and long-run 
good of humanity, is the only interest sufficiently widespread and 
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strong to carry out a campaign to arouse the general community to 
set aside its sectional and short-run interests in order to remedy group 
injustices that endanger its greater long-run interests. This need of 
the leadership of the moral idealists again emphasizes the importance 
for our problem of the maintenance, in the common ideology of the 
people, of an unambiguous and well supported ethical universalism. 

It is obvious that, in the first instance, the appeal of the idealists 
to the community must be purely logical and moral. It can exert no 
other pressures until it has secured the support of a sufficient number 
to translate its principles into law. But it is a difficult question as to 
when this becomes advisable. It is a mistake to make laws that cannot 
be enforced, and no law can be enforced against the active opposition 
of a considerable section of the dominant social group, even though 
that section constitutes a minority of the whole. The great bulk 
of the public should first be convinced that a practice is right and in 
the public interest before it is made a matter of law. Decisions by 
simple majority can only be enforced effectively where the question 
is one of means rather than the right or wrong of ends. Laws that 
deal with questions of principle, such as the abrogation of traditional 
privileges which have been long regarded as “rights” by a dominant 
group, require a very strong backing by public opinion. Progress in 
the easing of group tensions can easily be retarded by a too hasty 
effort to give the force of law to regulations and practices that only 
a bare majority has begun to recognize as ideally right. 

Finally we turn to the question of what the oppressed minority 
groups can do to remedy their ills. It is axiomatic, of course, that 
they should strive very carefully and self-critically to amend and 
eliminate every justifiable ground of complaint against them. But 
this alone is not enough. No group can make itself faultless; and 
still less so while it is subjected to unjustifiable disadvantages. They 
must find voices of their own to plead their cause both on moral 
grounds and on logical grounds of the general good of the whole 
community. Here they can stress the need of eliminating group in- 
justices for the sake of the preservation of democracy and the security 
that goes with it. But they need also to dramatize and call attention 
to those injustices by group action. A minority that passively accepts 
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injustice without active protest has little hope of relief—and indeed 
encourages its oppressors. Aristotle is profoundly right in saying that 
it is wrong tamely to submit to injustice as well as to commit it. 
Even the teacher who taught the ethic of turning the other cheek 
recognized this by uttering his own protest when smitten. 

The method of protest, however, need not be violent; and it is 
nearly always better that it should not be. The methods of non- 
violent non-cooperation give striking emphasis to a protest, call at- 
tention particularly to its moral basis, and can be so directed as to 
create situations in which it becomes clear to the supporters of op- 
pression and injustice that it is really in their interests to remedy 
the evils against which protest is being made. The danger in methods 
of passive resistance is that they tempt both sides to pass over to the 
illegitimate use of force. If this happens, the oppressed group, being 
the weaker, usually suffers most and progress toward the remedying 
of wrongs is apt to be delayed. But the risk must be taken. Protests 
from the victims of injustice must be made or the voices of those who 
plead for them will receive no attention. And where protests are 
made they are apt eventually to take the form of violence if they 
are not guided by a wise leadership into less dangerous and yet 
effective forms. Violence, however, begets violence. 

Force in human relations should be reduced to a minimum. Its 
function is in the support of law, both statute and common law, and 
the fundamental human rights that are recognized as underlying all 
human relations, whether of individuals or nations or other groups. 
Even in these instances force is a last resort and is apt to do more 
harm than good unless it is so overwhelmingly strong that it can be 
effective when used gently. Our aim must be so to order group rela- 
tions in the world that this overwhelming force will always be pres- 
ent and on the side of justice. 
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Social Solidarity and Social Peace 
HERBERT H. STROUP 


NE OF THE pressing and complex problems which our modern 

society faces is that of maintaining sufficient social solidarity to 
provide a ramified, diverse population the opportunity of living in 
peace with the understanding that “all men are brothers.” Group 
divisions are desirable in a society where there is enough social co- 
hesion to allow for minor differences. Such divisions are hardly de- 
sirable in a society, like our own, where there are insufficient ele- 
ments which draw the whole fabric of our social experience into a 
common vortex. Divisiveness must have for its background the fact 
of unity, else divisiveness becomes anarchy. Fascist Germany, from 
one point of view, was simply an anarchous society which was main 
tained through force with a semblance of order. Democracy, on the 
other hand, is largely possible only when the proportion of unifying 
factors in the society so greatly outweighs that of the divisive forces 
that a more or less natural social equilibrium is achieved. 

The nature of group differences fluctuates from society to society, 
but the common element which gives meaning to group differences in 
many societies is that of social solidarity. Actually it is impossible 
anywhere and at any time to obliterate all group differences. To 
claim that group differences can be finally extinguished is to believe 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, for only in such a state could all differ- 
ences realistically be equated. But, according to one theme in the- 
ology, even in the Kingdom of Heaven there is no need for the 
crushing of all group differences, for in group differences lies the 
possibility of social flow or change. The Kingdom of Heaven may 
be static from some points of view and to some people, but, from 
other points of view and to other people, there perpetually must exist 
the necessity for conflict. 

The problem, however, seems to be resolved in the interpretation 
that group conflicts within a brotherhood society are somewhat dif- 
ferent from group conflicts within a non-brotherhood society. When 
citizens in a brotherhood society resolve their impulses in conflict 
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they start with the assumption that no difference which truly may 
exist between them is more important than the common tie of 
brotherhood. When citizens in a non-brotherhood society resolve 
their impulses in conflict they start with the assumption that there 
are no common ties which exist which are more significant than the 
partisan values which one side cherishes against the other. It might 
be said that only in a brotherhood society does genuine brotherhood 
exist, for in such a society the social allegiances of the members ex- 
tend from the particular personality locus of one to all of the points 
in the social sphere. In a non-brotherhood society the social loyalties 
of the members stop short, oftentimes very short, of the totality of 
the membership. In both cases verbalisms of brotherhood may or 
may not exist; they matter only on a particular level of meaning. 

It is relatively easy for the untrained to think that verbalisms al- 
most automatically solve the problem of brotherhood achievement. 
There is a mood among many that indicates that brotherhood may be 
attained solely by believing in it. Many of the “race studies” fall 
into this category. The suggestion is that if we cannot find any 
intrinsic differences between peoples we will accept their common 
humanity. But, the difficulties arise when we consider what is “in- 
trinsic.” All must accept the fact that ideologically all human beings 
in some manner or other differ from one another. Biologically, all 
differ from one another. Socially, all differ from one another. Do 
these differences not count? Well, we hear it said that they are not 
a necessary cause of group friction. That certainly is so. Because the 
Japanese differ from the English is not a sufficient explanation for 
war between the two peoples. But, when frictional causes do 
exist and are given vent to, then the fact that there are “super- 
ficial” differences—socially, biologically, ideologically—enlarges the 
problem with which we deal. Then, it almost seems as though the 
differences of race and culture become determining factors in the 
struggle, if not for both sides, then for one. 

Differences of race or culture are the given materials of human 
existence. There is no practical possibility of changing the situation. 
These differences of themselves do not cause group conflicts (unless 
one accepts a completely fatalistic account of human motivation, pos- 
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sibly excluding social motivation); they may, however, add fuel to 
the flames. Group differences in so far as they result in group con- 
flicts are a humanly created affair. They have a social derivation. 
They could not exist without the divisiveness which is possible be- 
cause of studied antipathy. The basis of conflict in part may exist 
biologically, but the form which it will take is entirely social. We 
can conflict with our fellows on almost any issue which we wish. The 
materials of human social existence are so variated that conflict pos- 
sesses an infinity range which puzzles and perplexes those who fail to 
appreciate its social origin. Thus, we will not overcome various 
group antipathies by declaring ourselves equal (not in the sense that 
Lincoln meant it, but in the sense that the sum of our potentialities 
and attributes are identical). Equality in that sense is not important. 
It certainly is not possible. What does matter is the way in which the 
individual and group view their membership in the larger social con- 
text. What relation do the individual and group differences have to 
the requirements of the total society? Are the differences para- 
mountly important to the individual or group, even before the con- 
cerns of the larger society? Or, is the individual or group willing 
ultimately to subsume self-interest to the interest of the larger 
whole? 

Living in a society which, in large sections, is superficially optimis- 
tic about self-interest, we may conclude too hastily that self-interest 
is of small moment, that any individual or group would be capable 
of seeing and acting on the insight that the interest of the individual 
or group should ultimately be subsumed under the broader interest 
of the totality. But, sober thought will indicate a somewhat different 
answer. While there undoubtedly are many individuals and groups 
which are willing to mitigate their interests for those of the larger 
grouping, and many so practice, nevertheless, not all are willing. In 
fact, our society is noted for its complex divisions of loyalties which 
are partial and less than altruistic. 

Nationalism, in the international scene, provides an illustration of 
the self-interest of large and complex groups. Modern wars are in- 
explicable without recourse to the factor of modern nationalism. 
Nationalism, as a system of loyalty, is built on the notion that all 
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intra-national groups and individuals possess an obligation to “the 
state” which supersedes that of all other loyalties with the possible 
exception of God. But, “the state” apparently possesses no effectual 
loyalty to anything but itself. This condition might be workable if 
there were only one national state in our civilization. Part of the 
problem of establishing an enduring peace is that of creating a system 
of allegiance which supersedes that of the national state. This need 
for an effective international system of loyalty exists on a sound 
socially psychologic basis and not simply on a verbal one. 

Part of the difficulty with practical proposals for international soli- 
darity is that they may be turned into mere verbal efforts. It may 
be thought that these verbal efforts are necessary at this stage of 
history to hide its necessary nationalistic pretensions. In fact, there is 
some suspicion that some of the peace ideas which are currently being 
offered are little more than nationalistic camouflage. What is done 
on the treaty level with the problem of social solidarity is without 
question important. In a sense the written form of international 
agreement indicates the significance of the psychological and social 
maturity involved. But, the words are not enough. What is needed 
is a profound awakening of people throughout the world to the 
possibility of establishing a peaceful international system of loyalty 
along with written agreements or even in spite of them. 

In this awakening the forces of religion have a golden opportunity. 
The concept of “the brotherhood of man,” whatever its sentimental 
inadequacies or practical impossibilities, does permit the possibility 
of the masses ideologically formulating their responsibility to the 
larger society which is our world. The opportunity for religion must 
be met, however, by those who profess religion. The core of the 
dynamic must be cleaned and refurbished. The world could not 
rightly forgive a group which possesses such grave and far-reaching 
possibilities if, by frittering away its time on sectarianism, on liturgy, 
on theology, etc., it failed to maintain its primal responsibility to its 
high mission. Never did the world potentially owe so much to any 
single group as it does to those who profess the brotherhood of man 
in the name of religion. 
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Group Relations as a Philosophical and 
Theological Problem 


GERALD B. PHELAN 


66 HERE is here a cause for which we should work, to lead men 

gi toward understanding this problem and toward a better so- 
lution of it than we have had before. Perhaps, in the last resort the 
trouble lies in our philosophy. Philosophy is supposed to be some- 
thing up in the clouds, and yet, sometimes our most serious difficul- 
ties and the roots of our social tragedies may lie in the kind of philos- 
ophy we unthinkingly accept... . We have got to rethink what unity 
means.” 

The question under discussion has its intellectual and moral as- 
pects on both the philosophical and theological levels. On the philo- 
sophical level, the intellectual problem raises the whole question of 
the unity of society in the order of purely human relations: the 
mora! problem involves fundamental questions of justice and friend- 
ship (or the brotherhood of man and human fellowship, if you 
prefer). On the theological level, the intellectual problem raises 
the questions of the unity of the Kingdom of God upon earth and 
the mystical body of Christ: the moral problem centers around the 
proper understanding and exercise of the virtue of charity. On both 
levels, therefore, the situation arising from the existence in society 
of those strained relations which we have, for convenience sake, 
called group tensions, confronts us with the intellectual problem of 
probing more deeply into the meaning of social unity and the princi- 
ples upon which it rests, and with the moral problems involved in 
the practice of those virtues which make for harmony, concord, and 
peace among men. 

Two methods of procedure in the investigation of the meaning of 
social unity must collaborate towards the solution of the problem: 
the philosophical method, which proceeds from philosophical facts to 


1R. M. Maclver, Group Relations and Group Antagonisms (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1944), p. 222. 
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philosophical conclusions; and the scientific? method which proceeds 
from empirically observable facts to generalizations regarding experi- 
ence. The former reveals those root reasons, intrinsic exigencies, and 
essential demands for unity in the social body which arise from the 
very nature of man and his ineradicable urge to fellowship with his 
kind and which are universally valid for every type of human asso- 
ciation: the latter both bears witness to the normal and healthy con- 
dition of society in proportion as these natural demands are recog- 
nized and honored and the unhealthy condition of society when they 
are violated, and also furnishes accurate knowledge of the great 
variety of conditions which influence the establishment and mainte- 
nance of social unity (or militate against it) and of the many aspects 
of the problem which must be kept in mind in dealing with the par- 
ticular sort of unity appropriate to this, that, or the other social 
group. For, social unity is not universal, i.e.; realizable in a rigidly 
uniform manner in every type and order of society, but analogical, 
i.e., proportionately characteristic of diverse forms and levels of so- 
cial community and adapted to the particular aims and purposes of 
each. Thus, for example, the unity of the domestic group—the fam- 
ily—is of a very different sort from the unity of a group of per- 
sons casually conversing in the smoking room of a railway train. But 
I must not anticipate. 

To return to the methods of investigating the problem of social 
unity, let me add one further consideration. The philosophical ap- 
proach and the scientific approach to this problem are not antagonistic 
but mutually complementary. No amount of reasoning about the 
social nature of man can solve the particular problems presented by 
the actually existing conditions in which various groups function. 
The social principles established by philosophy are of their very na- 
ture universal; they are applicable, validly indeed, but only propor- 


2 In contrasting the “philosophical” with the “scientific” method I do not intend 
to imply that the philosophical method is either wmscientific or not scientific. I 
am using the term “scientific” in this context and throughout this paper in the sense 
in which it is commonly used today to designate the method of investigation which 
proceeds by observation, experiment, empirical analysis, and generalization, not in 
the older and traditional sense (which is likewise its etymological meaning) of any 
method which makes the mind know an object by and through its causes. 
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tionately to the various types of social groups which actually exist. 
On the other hand, no accumulation of information about the numer- 
ous factors (psychological, social, moral, or other) which influence 
group life, or about the concrete conditions by which the coherence 
of groups and the relations between different groups are affected; no 
analyses, however thorough and accurate, of the data so painstak- 
ingly gathered; no conclusions, however valid, regarding the possi- 
bility of modifying, altering, or regulating the influence of those 
factors and conditions or of the practical means of effecting such 
changes, can possibly determine the principles upon which the social 
order ultimately rests, point the direction in which such alterations 
or modifications should be made or provide the norms and standards 
according to which they should be regulated. 

Although philosophy all alone does not yield the last, ultimate, 
and final judgment about the particular, concrete circumstances by 
which the unity of the social group is conditioned, yet, it cannot be 
dismissed as vague, uncertain, abstract, or “metaphysical,” nor can 
its findings be repudiated on the plea of practicality. Nor, on the 
other hand, can the observations, classifications, and analyses of so- 
cial facts and the generalized statements or “laws” derived from 
them be repudiated on the ground that they are merely factual data 
describing situations as they exist but barren of all power to direct 
towards what ought to be. From a cooperative effort in which phil- 
osophy provides the knowledge of the principles, norms, and stand- 
ards according to which any and every society should be governed, 
and the social sciences (among which history must be included) fur- 
nish the knowledge of the multifarious contingent concrete circum- 
stances and conditions in which these principles are to be applied, we 
may hope for some measure of success in understanding the nature 
and degree of social unity appropriate to various groups, and the 
limits beyond which particular group loyalties do not bind. 

May I be permitted to illustrate this rather abstruse argument 
by an example or two? Cultural anthropologists have noted that 
certain tribes regard infanticide as a necessary means for the preser- 
vation of the group, because of the meagre resources of their land. 
They have also noted that by such natives, infanticide is not regarded 
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as an immoral act. These are facts. But can such facts demonstrate 
anything whatsoever about the morality of infanticide? We have 
here a definite example of group tension. Two groups—the family 
and the tribe—to which the parents of the sickly infant belong make 
contrary demands upon the parents. The facts tell us that the unity 
of one group—the family—is destroyed for the sake of preserving 
the unity of the other group—the tribe. The facts cannot tell us 
whether or not that should or should not be done. Nor do any simi- 
lar facts concerning the various forms of racial, religious, or social 
discrimination give the slightest clue to rightness or wrongness of 
such discrimination. We are all agreed that antisemitism is wrong, 
that anti-Negro sentiment and action are wrong, that bigotry and 
religious persecution are wrong, but we have not been led to these 
convictions simply by observing that such attitudes exist. On the 
contrary, we know those things are wrong and when we observe that 
they do exist we deplore their existence because of our previous con- 
victions regarding their immorality. In a word, then, the knowledge 
which the observation and analysis of social facts furnishes cannot 
provide us with the norms and standards according to which what is 
right or wrong in group relations are to be judged. 

On the other hand, it is philosophically demonstrable, for exam- 
ple, that the government of a political society should promote the 
general welfare of the citizens and preserve and protect their per- 
sonal freedom. But philosophy alone is powerless to decide how that 
end can be best achieved in the case of any individual set of circum- 
stances. Whether it be better to have the body politic organized 
upon a republican basis, whether the federal system would be most 
advantageous for the accomplishment of that purpose, whether the 
government should be monarchical or artistocratic, military or pa- 
triarchal, will depend upon a host of factual considerations derived 
from a knowledge of the psychology of the people, their social and 
political history, their cultural traditions, and a thousand other con- 
tingent factors upon which philosophy offers no information. In a 
word, just as factual information alone can give no knowledge of the 
universally valid standards of group relationships, so philosophy 
alone is incapable of deciding how its principles are to be applied in 
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individual cases. Both must collaborate and each perform its appro- 
priate role for their mutual and reciprocal advantage and for a full 
understanding of the problems at issue in respect to both the uni- 
versal and irrefragable character of the principles upon which a sane 
solution must rest and the singular, contingent, and variable condi- 
tions in which those principles are operative. 


Group TENSIONS AS A PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEM 


The concept of social unity cannot be framed a priori and im- 
posed upon the reality, which is society, after the fashion of a cate- 
gory of the understanding. It is not an idea to be defined in the ab- 
stract and used as a measure and standard of our judgments about 
actually existing social groups, but a mental representation, elab- 
orated by dint of persistent observation and reflection directed to- 
wards the understanding of the demands of human nature for com- 
munity of life, and of the conditions (psychological, social, ethnical, 
economic, or other) which are most favorable to it, as well as of the 
obstacles (chiefly moral) which must be overcome to achieve it. 

Philosophically, to understand the meaning of social unity pre- 
supposes an understanding of the two constituents—unity and so- 
ciety—which enter into its conceptual intelligibility. For “social 
unity” is a more or less particular sort of unity, analogous to every 
other sort of unity, e.g., physical unity, ontological unity, etc. Per- 
fect, absolute unity would entail no diversity whatsoever, no differ- 
ence of parts, no plurality of powers, functions, or operations, but a 
complete self-identity. Where diversity exists within the unity of 
the whole, there the concept of unity (since the concept simply re- 
presents the reality) must be adapted to the object and express in 
some manner the degree of unity proper and proportionate to each 
single composite. In short, the meaning of unity is proportional to 
the nature of the diverse things which are said to be one. It cannot 
be defined independently of all reference to the things about which 
it is predicated. Social unity, therefore, can only be understood by 
reference to society. One who does not understand what society is 
can form no adequate notion of what the unity of society implies. 
Moreover, since there is a wide range of diversity among social 
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groups, there will likewise be a wide diversity of the meaning of 
unity as applied to each. I have already suggested the difference 
between the unity of the family and the unity of a group engaged in 
casual conversation. That is simply an example of how enormously 
divergent the meanings of the concept of unity may be, without, for 
all that, losing the proportional identity of signification it preserves 
throughout the whole range of its application. The unity of the 
human race, the unity of the body politic, the unity of racial, lin- 
guistic, academic, or religious groups represent diverse degrees and 
types of unity which can be defined and understood only in propor- 
tionate relation to these diverse groups. 

It is natural for men to form various social groups: natural, first 
of all, in the sense that no man could ever come into existence except 
through the union of his parents in conjugal association, nor could he 
continue to exist, to grow and reach maturity of both body and mind 
independently of the familial group (or in abnormal cases of some 
other group which substitutes for the family) nor, on the other hand, 
could human beings fulfill their natural inclination to live in their 
offspring by the propagation of the race, nor enjoy the mutual aid 
and comfort, support and affection, which naturally flow from the 
union of the sexes with the establishment of family relations; natu- 
ral, secondly, in the sense that the needs of his nature, his well-being 
as a man, require more than can be provided by the domestic society 
alone, and call for the formation of some larger social group in which 
those needs may find satisfaction, i.e., political society made up of a 
number of families; natural, thirdly, in the sense that since numerous 
natural desires and interests shared in common by many persons 
can be served only or best by cooperative action in particular asso- 
ciations (such as schools, clubs, etc.) within the larger political 
group (the state) it is in conformity with the free nature of man 
that such societies be voluntarily formed and freely pursue the objects 
for which they were established. Common characteristics of race or 
color, common traditions of language or culture, common conditions 
of economic status, common tastes, interests, pursuits, convictions, 
these and many other things which men have in common, provide 
the basis upon which social groups are naturally formed and human 
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nature would not be what it is if men did not tend to associate with 
their fellows in accordance with such special needs and interests or 
if they could not freely choose to establish such groups for the 
legitimate pursuit of those desirable goods which flow from these as- 
sociations. 

Philosophically regarded, therefore, the unity of the largest and 
all inclusive natural social body, the unity of political society, is of 
its very nature conditioned by the multitude and diversity of the 
social groups which it embraces. The body politic is by nature a 
pluralistic society. Within the unity of its end and purpose, the 
common welfare of its members, room must be found for every sort 
of diversity which is not destructive of that general common aim, 
and adjustments must be made to make provision for the free, un- 
trammeled functioning of every legitimate social group within the 
commonwealth. Such adjustments cannot be made unless all groups 
within the body politic cooperate proportionately in effecting such 
changes in their outlook and behavior as are required to give free 
scope to the legitimate activities of all other groups. 

Philosophical reflection on the nature of the proportional unity of 
various social groups leads to a more and more adequate under- 
standing of the problem of group relations and reveals the unnatural 
character of group tensions which arouse antagonisms, conflicts, and 
strife, for they are by nature destructive of unity within society. 

The moral aspect of the question of group tensions, considered 
from a philosophical point of view, raises the question of the practice 
of the virtues of justice and friendship among members of diverse 
groups and between those different groups. 

Every human being, because of his personal dignity and worth— 
for a person is incomparably the most perfect sort of being in the 
whole universe—has the moral responsibility to live up to his dig- 
nity as a man and the corresponding right to the respect, reverence, 
and regard of all his fellow men. The inviolability of his person, 
either in respect to his body or (even more especially) his soul, im- 
poses upon all his fellows the obligation to refrain from every action 
which would in any way injure him. Justice requires that no man 
be deprived of anything which by right is his. The color of a man’s 
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skin, the ancestral source of his blood stream, the language he speaks, 
or the convictions he cherishes, in no way affect or influence either 
for better or for worse the fundamental claim he has to be honored 
and treated at all times with the dignity due to his rank among crea- 
tures as a human person. That dignity is rooted in his spiritual na- 
ture and is the very basis of his liberty. Even when, through the 
wilful and wicked violation of the rights of others and of the com- 
mon good, a man must be disciplined by coercive means, his bodily 
freedom alone may be restricted or restrained; his soul is always and 
ever his own, always and ever inviolable, subject to no earthly 
power and free from every necessitating agency or physical restraint.* 
Inhuman treatment of even the most desperate criminals is a viola- 
tion of justice and an invasion of the sacred rights of the human 
person which transcend all earthly authority and power and must 
never be frustrated. 

If even the wanton criminal may in justice claim the full measure 
of reverence due to his dignity as a person, what an enormity of 
injustice is perpetrated by those who discriminate against their fel- 
low men merely because of their race or color, their social rank, or 
their economic status, in such a manner as to deprive them of their 
natural rights! What a violation of the virtue of justice to despise 
those whom we should honor, hold in contempt those whom we are 
bound to respect! What a still greater distortion when such attitudes 
are fostered and encouraged by organized groups and strengthened 
by the appeal to loyalty to the aims and purposes of those groups! 
Group tensions may arise through an exaggerated or false loyalty 
of the members of different groups to their own ideals and purposes. 
But justice demands that such tensions be eased and relieved, and so 

8The physical coercion and restrictions of liberty imposed by totalitarian govern- 
ments on their own citizens and on conquered peoples, evil though they may be, 
are incomparably less evil than their systematic attempts to destroy their inner 
spiritual liberty by insidious psychological means that tend to destroy the very souls 
of men and make them not merely slaves but dehumanized robots, robbed of every 
vestige of personal independence and personal dignity. May not the regimentation 
and indoctrination practiced by the bosses of political parties in our own coun- 
tries, and similar psychological controls exerted both in labor unions and in the 


less obvious associations of financial, industrial, and commercial potentates, have a 
like effect upon the souls of their members? 
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prevented from flaming into conflicts, by the cultivation of due re- 
spect and reverence for the liberty of every human person and the 
rights of other groups to pursue their legitimate, chosen ends free 
from interference by outsiders. 

Group tensions may also arise from an exaggerated notion of the 
unconditional freedom of any group to pursue whatever purposes 
it chooses regardless of the rights of other groups. This is another 
violation of justice. For the exercise of human liberty must always 
be controlled by the moral responsibility and obligation of acting in 
accordance with the exalted dignity of the human person. Liberty is 
not license. And man is not free to pursue such purposes as conflict 
with his nature, although by abusing his freedom he may choose to 
do so, and by the abuse of power, he may succeed in his nefarious 
enterprise. Untrammeled liberalism is as great an enemy of free- 
dom as oppressive totalitarianism. 

From the philosophical point of view, the moral obligation of jus- 
tice imposes the twofold responsibility, first, of living up to the obli- 
gations imposed by the inherent nobility and dignity of human per- 
sonality, and second, of respecting the rights and privileges of all 
other human persons. The discharge of these duties of justice is 
enormously facilitated by the cultivation of that virtue which makes 
association with one’s fellows and social intercourse of every sort a 
privilege and a joy. I refer to the virtue of friendship. 

Friendship is rooted in the common possession or the common pur- 
suit of some common good. If a Jew or a Negro or a Protestant or 
an agnostic sincerely desires, as I desire, the peace and harmony and 
concord of men who must live together in a common society, a com- 
mon basis is provided for the establishment of friendship among us, 
although our racial, religious, or philosophical traditions and atti- 
tudes may differ profoundly. Friendships may vary in degrees of 
intimacy. Close friends are usually in agreement on more funda- 
mental issues and on a larger number of questions than more distant 
friends are. Yet friendship always centers around some common 
characteristic, aim, purpose, or possession which unites different in- 


dividual persons. The unity established by friendship may easily 


bridge the chasm which separates distinct groups, each of which has a 
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unity of its own based upon some principle other than the common 
ideal and purpose which is at the root of intergroup relations. Since 
friendship unites, it is by its very nature destructive of antagonism 
and may well lead to an attenuation of the strain which arises from 
more isolated and exclusive attachments to the aims and purposes of 
one’s own individual group. 

Moreover, the development of friendly relations with persons be- 
longing to groups other than one’s own, fosters a better understand- 
ing of the convictions and ideals which command their loyalty and a 
deeper appreciation of the sincerity and disinterestedness with which 
they are held. 

Friendship does not banish difference or destroy diversity but it 
dulls the edge of antagonism. It teaches how to subordinate issues 
which tend to disrupt unity and concord to the more important con- 
cerns of harmonious living. And even where divergencies are most 
profound, where convictions regarding what should be considered 
most important, and opinions about which issues should be subordi- 
nated and which maintained at all costs radically differ, even there 
friendship can devise some modus vivendi by which open conflict 
may be avoided.‘ 

Philosophically regarded, therefore, the problem of group tensions 
presents a challenge both to the intellect and to the will. A better 
understanding of the proportional unity of various social groups 
opens the way to an appreciation of the relative importance of their 
various aims and objects, and reveals the unnatural and inhuman 
character of those tensions and conflicts which disrupt the harmony 
of group relations arising from that order. Problems properly un- 
derstood are already half solved. But the other, and more impor- 
tant part, is the will to carry through into practical living the en- 
lightened insights which reflection affords. The demands of justice 
are peremptory. It requires much self-discipline, much self-restraint, 
much generosity of spirit to meet those demands. But the task is 
lightened by friendship, which in addition to alleviating the strin- 
gency of duty and the stern exigencies of justice, adds a glow of 


*Many of us could, no doubt, bear witness to this power of friendship by numer- 
ous instances in our personal experience. 
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human joy and affection to the mutual relations of individual men 
and social groups. 


Group TENSIONS AS A THEOLOGICAL PRoBLEM® 


Here, as in the first part of this paper, a twofold problem arises: 
an intellectual problem and a moral problem. The philosophical con- 
cepts employed in the previous section retain their complete validity 
in the present context but are transposed to a higher level of intelli- 
gibility by the supernatural light of divine revelation; the moral 
obligations and responsibilities incumbent upon men by reason of 
their human nature and personality, are further enhanced and deep- 
ened by their participation in the life of the Kingdom of God. 

Theologically speaking, men are more than mere creatures of 
God, however noble and dignified in their nature and personality. 
Made to the image and likness of God they have been adopted by 
Him as His children, loved and cherished by Him and destined to 
an eternity of friendship and association with Him after their earth- 
ly life is ended. In that fellowship with God, all men are destined 
to share. In His eyes there is no discrimination among His children 
because of race or color or any other human diversity. Only by 
their own malicious refusal to accept that gift from the hands of the 
bountiful Giver, can men deprive them of it, and no one but God 
Himself knows whether or not a man has repudiated it: for the 
secrets of the heart are open to none but Him. Consequently, con- 


5 For the sake of clarity, may I state that my conception of what constitutes a 
theological problem is the commonly accepted Catholic conception. Theology, as 
Catholics regard it, is a science or wisdom based upon the authority of the revealed 
Word of God and elaborated by human reason enlightened by faith. Its principles 
are the divinely revealed truths made known to man by divine revelation and re- 
corded in the Sacred Scriptures or preserved in the depository of Christian Tradi- 
tion to which the Fathers of the Church bear witness. Not every discussion in- 
volving reference to God and the relations of creatures to God is theological in the 
proper sense of the term, since human reason may acquire much knowledge about 
God and His creatures by its own unaided light and discourse about many problems 
concerning Him on the purely philosophical level. Philosophy acknowledges no 
authority but the light of reason and the evidence of truth. Theology rests on 
authority—the authority of God—accepts by faith whatever He reveals and en- 
deavors to render intelligible to the human mind what the authority of God guar- 
antees to be true. 
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tempt for any of our fellow men, unjust discrimination against any 
group of men, is more than a violation of human dignity—it is an 
offense and an insult to God. But I shall deal with this question 
more fully when I speak of men’s moral obligation of charity. 

Let me here touch briefly on the unity of the Kingdom of God. 
Because all men have been called by God to be His children, the 
whole human race is but one family, one Kingdom over which God 
rules, and all men are brothers, not in any metaphorical sense, nor 
only by the fact of the possession of a common nature, but because 
God, who is their Maker through His creative act, is also their 
Father, by His gratuitous gift of adoption. The natural associations 
of men in domestic and political society are sanctified by the loftier 
purpose which they serve, the building up and preservation of the 
Kingdom of God upon earth. The multifarious groups which men 
voluntarily form are quickened with a nobler aim than their natural 
and specific principles could furnish. They are apt and proper means 
for the mutual support and cooperation among various groups of 
God’s children for the better achievement of the purposes of the 
Kingdom of God—the love of God Himself and the mutual and 
reciprocal love of men by the fullest possible development of all 
the qualities, powers, potentialities of the members of the Kingdom. 

The tensions, antagonisms, conflicts, and strife which arise be- 
tween these various groups stem from the threefold source of human 
weakness, ignorance, and malice. Malice can be overcome and con- 
quered only by the cultivation of virtue. Ignorance can be dispelled 
by education and reflection. But, even with proper understanding of 
the duties and obligations of men to men, and groups to groups, even 
with the additional disposition of general good will towards others, 
the strength of pride and prejudice, the urge of ambition, the power 
of self-seeking vanity and of all the host of psychological impulses 
which foster exclusiveness, snobbery, and discrimination, may and 
often do prove too strong to be easily overcome. Human weakness 
succumbs to the force of these urges and the result of tension and 
bitterness. 

The theological explanation of this mystery of malice, ignorance, 
and weakness in the noblest of God’s earthly creatures is linked to 
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the glorious, but dangerous, gift of human liberty, the most precious 
of man’s natural possessions and the source of his greatest achieve- 
ments as well as of his basest defections. We are here face to face 
with the problem of sin and redemption and the whole economy of 
the sanctification of human life through the power of God and the 
resistance of men to the vocation to holiness and perfection. 

According to Catholic faith and theology, the first man whom God 
created was established by Him in a condition of friendship with his 
Maker. That gift of friendship—which theologians call sanctifying 
grace—was, according to the designs of God, to be transmitted 
through the process of generation to posterity. But through an abuse 
of his power of free choice (a power which God Himself will never 
resist ) the first man repudiated that gift by sinfully choosing a crea- 
turely satisfaction—the gratification of his pride in his own liberty— 
to the friendship of his Creator. His defection weakened him, and 
consequently, all his progeny; for he could no longer transmit to 
them the strong support of God’s friendship and sustaining grace 
which he had forfeited. Having turned away from the God of light 
and the God of love, man’s mind was darkened and his will enfeebled 
and his whole being infected with a propensity to follow the evil 
which he had chosen. 

This deprivation of the friendship of God, with its concomitants 
of darkness of the understanding, weakness of will, and inclination 
to evil, is what is technically known as original sin, the condition in 
which all men are born into this world. 

To restore man to His friendship, God sent His Son into this 
world. He was born man of His Mother, Mary, lived, taught, es- 
tablished an organization, the Church, to carry on His work in the 
world after His death and offered up His life upon the cross to 
overcome sin and give back to man the gift of grace and the promise 
of eternal life. By this means (the redemption) the power to become 
once more the children of God was given to all who would receive it. 
The first requisite was to be born again as a child of God by being 
baptized. Through baptism men are incorporated into the Mystical 
Body of Christ, which is the Kingdom of God on earth restored by 
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the conquest of the cross, the Church established by the Redeemer 
of Men, through whose ministrations the life of grace is strengthened 
and sustained and by whose authority the teachings of Christ are 
perpetuated among men. 

Such in brief is the teaching of Catholic theology about the actual 
condition of man in society. Fellowship with Christ is the central 
point in the social doctrines of Christianity and although “Christ, in 
the fulness of His divine power, disposes of the most varied forms 
of enlightenment and sanctification, in which He is really with those 
who confess Him” (Pope Pius XII), the normal way of entering 
into that fellowship is through baptism and the normal way of sus- 
taining it is through the sacraments instituted by Christ for that 
purpose. 

The unity of all men in Christ adds to the natural unity of human 
society a loftier and more sacred character which renders all con- 
flicts and antagonisms among men heinous and deplorable. It is a 
repudiation of the holiest and most sacred of all unisons among 
men, the disruption of the “body” in which we are all members one 
of another. For, according to Catholic theology, it matters not 
whether a man be Black or White, Aryan or Semitic, Jewish, Protes- 
tant, Moslem, or Buddhist—he is still redeemed by Christ and des- 
tined for unending association with Him and all His friends both in 
this world and after death. The dignity of man and the inviolable 
character of his person and his freedom is tremendously enhanced 
by the association which he is called to enjoy with the Son of God 
made Man. 

The principle of cohesion proportionate to this union is set forth 
in the twofold precept of love in which the whole “law and the 
prophets” is summed up—“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, with all thy mind and with all thy strength,” and 
“thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”—and which Christ fur- 
ther emphasized by admonishing all men to love one another as He 
has loved them, for “greater love than this no man hath that he lay 
down his life for his friends.” 

In this law of love we find the moral aspect of the problem of 
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group relations considered from the theological point of view. This 
is the law of charity. 

If human friendship can soften the pressure of influences that tend 
to set individual men and social groups at variance with one another, 
the closer, deeper, and more sacred friendship, in which charity con- 
sists, is a still more potent factor in harmonizing diverse interests and 
tendencies. For, “Charity is patient, is kind; charity envieth not, 
dealeth not perversely; is not puffed up; is not ambitious, seeketh 
not her own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” (I Cor. 
13:4-7.) 

Charity moves us to find what is good in the ideals and aspirations 
of groups other than our own and enlists our support of every aim 
and purpose which tends towards the betterment of life. We may not 
always share the outlook of those with whom we must associate; but 
charity impels us to deal fairly, honestly, and openly with all our 
fellow men, to put ourselves as far as possible in their position, and 
to try to appreciate what they think and feel. Even where malice, 
ill will, hatred, or prejudice seems to motivate the opposition to 
which we, and those with whom we are associated through bonds of 
common interest, are subjected, charity proscribes resentment, retali- 
ation, or revenge, and forbids us to judge the inward motives of our 
neighbors. 

It will, no doubt, never be possible completely to eliminate group 
tensions from society; but it ought to be possible to lessen the an- 
tagonism and discrimination which they threaten to create. By edu- 
cating people to appreciate the significance of the great principles of 
unity and social order, to become more familiar with the variety of 
circumstances in which the unity of social groups may be legitimately 
maintained and the limits beyond which loyalties of various types do 
not extend, to realize the great complexity of psychological, social, 
ethnological, and other conditions from which group tensions arise 
and by which they are fostered, strengthened, and rendered bitter 
and acrimonious—all such education cannot but make for better un- 
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derstanding and serve as the intellectual, reasonable basis for har- 
monious relations among diverse groups, even among those which 
cherish the most divergent aims and purposes. On the other hand, a 
constant awareness of the part which one’s own pride, prejudice, 
vanity, or ambition plays in keeping group tensions alive and feeding 
the flames of intergroup antagonisms, coupled with a hearty distrust 
of one’s own strength to overcome them, will contribute still more to 
the establishment of peace and concord among the various social 
groups with which we are associated. Finally, from the religious 
point of view, one of the strongest means for the preservation of 
friendship and charity among men and between groups of men, is 
to pray for those with whom we live in the common associations of 
daily intercourse, especially for those with whom we are most 
inclined to differ or whom we are most liable to dislike or treat in 
an unjust or uncharitable manner. One cannot hate or despise those 
for whom one prays. And for whom should we not pray, as Christ 
has prayed, that they may be one “as I in Thee and Thou in Me”? 
For, this is the fulfillment of charity. 

















Theology and Cultural Incoherence 
AMOS N. WILDER 


I 


ype THEsiIs of this paper is that cultural incoherence in the mod- 
ern world goes back to moral causes, and that unity and com- 
munication can be restored not by rational principles or certain types 
of education, but only (1) through the tragic action of history itself, 
eliminating false alternatives by their own self-destruction, and dis- 
ciplining alienated groups with the result that they become disposed 
to conciliation and common understanding, and (2) through the 
renewal and reconception of the Hebraic-Christian tradition in the 
light of current historical experience as the basis of such under- 
standing. 

The contribution of education lies in the recognition and rapid 
diffusion of those solutions and lessons that emerge from history 
itself, especially in the clarification of the moral conditions of unity 
and peace, and in frank acceptance of the view of the educational 
institution as an instrument of social change in a revolutionary 
period. 

The university and education generally should seek and rally 
about a world view, a theology, profound enough to clarify the tragic 
and revolutionary period in which we are living, to disclose what the 
historical judgments of our time signify and towards what goals 
history is moving. To the degree that agreement is reached in such 
understanding of our time, education should throw its weight on the 
side of those social and political causes and values that history has at 
heart. 

The Hebraic-Christian tradition offers itself as the most promising 
standpoint—vindicated, moreover, in the experience of the occu- 
pied nations—from which to understand our times; a tradition, how- 
ever, not to be applied in any stereotyped way, but by a process of 
re-conception in the light of contemporary experience and know]l- 
edge. 

The Hebraic-Christian view of man recognizes the alienation of 
groups and the incoherence of their values and symbols as a con- 
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tinuing feature of the world (this side of the Kingdom of God). 
Moral causes, especially self-idolatry and group idolatry, are as- 
signed for this condition of human life. Modern science offers its 
corroborative versions of these insights into the motives of the indi- 
viduals and groups. Some agreement exists also as to the restorative 
means that can be employed. 

The Hebraic-Christian Scriptures may be said to offer the basis 
for an immediate if imperfect order of life and an ultimately more 
perfect communion of saints. A partial if unstable unity of man- 
kind—a relative order of unregenerate man—is envisaged as possi- 
ble on the basis of “natural law.” Such natural law finds its basis 
in the Hebrew Bible, though not receiving this name, and is con- 
firmed in the New Testament, and in the later conjunction of the 
Hebraic and classical traditions. A series of studies made recently 
by the Chicago Ecumenical Study Group, under the leadership of 
Doctor E. E. Aubrey, shows that equivalents of natural law—pri- 
mary and universal moral norms—are assumed in the two testa- 
ments. Whatever “higher” demands the Bible teaches do not con- 
tradict or annul these. Agreement on these would go far to make 
possible a coherent world culture and a pacific world order. 


II 


The American poet Wallace Stevens has said that “we live in an 
intricacy of new and local mythologies, political, economic, poetic, 
which are asserted with ever-enlarging incoherence.” To enforce 
the seriousness of our situation we may point to four illustrations of 
divided counsels or divided faiths calling for unity and communica- 
tion. (1) Most American institutions of higher education today 
have faculties whose members belong to two widely alienated schools 
of thought: those who conceive of the purpose of the university in 
terms of “objective” scholarship, research, and the dispassionate 
quest for truth, and those who conceive of it as obligated to a con- 
crete social role in the larger community to which it belongs. Recon- 
ciliation here waits chiefly upon evidence that the former group is 
disposed to clarify the philosophical assumptions upon which it car- 
ries on its search for truth. (2) In the field of contemporary litera- 
ture. It is hardly necessary to labor the point here, whether we have 
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in mind recent exacerbated controversy as to the responsibilities of 
writers, or look to the deeper relativism of contemporary literature. 
(3) Modern psychology basing its conclusions on clinical experience 
and on group analysis corroborates this relativism and conflict of 
values as a chief datum of the conditions of living today. (4) Finally, 
we may take George Bernanos’ analysis of the insurmountable gulf 
between the privileged bourgeoisie, or parts of it, and the people of 
France in our period, as described in his book, A Plea for Liberty. 
Incommensurable values were at odds—the peasantry, the “little” 
people, with its ancient instincts for honor, idealism, Christendom; 
the bourgeois groups with their concern for property, order, comfort. 
Thence an envenomed hostility, grounded in abuse of power which 
led the privileged groups finally to “break the national covenant and 
for its own purposes to use the enemy against the nation.” Here is a 
paradigm of the political conflicts of the Western world. Nothing 
could show more clearly that moral not intellectual causes are fun- 
damental to modern disorder. 

The incoherence we have been illustrating has, indeed, numerous 
explanations. 

(1) It springs from diverse traditions and loyalties, from differ- 
ences of regional, class, national, and racial inheritance. Such poly- 
glotism as ensues here is not our most serious difficulty. It is only 
when it is compounded with economic and social abuse of power that 
it becomes real alienation, as in the next head. 

(2) It springs from economic and social pressures, from continued 
and inflexible disparity in advantages and opportunities—exclusions 
and disqualifications which disgust a group or a minority with the 
common heritage of sentiments and conceptions—from social trau- 
mas in the grip of which a stratum of society becomes irrational and 
therewith shapes or accepts an irrational ideology in which instinct 
and emotion have that large part that makes for conflict. This is the 
characteristic type of modern disunity and it is evident that logic on 
the one hand or character education on the other cannot cope with it. 

(3) Behind the conflicts and alienations so described lie the in- 
satiable vices that all deeper knowledge of man recognizes: self- 
idolatry, group idolatry, greed, ambition, jealousy. These impulses 
build themselves up into the massive and continuing institutions of 
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mankind and can only be exorcised by costly procedures such as re- 
ligious devotion and religious purity of motive alone can produce. 
Indurated worldliness, habitual materialism, and their social pat- 
terns call for either sheer destruction or redemption. Milder mea- 
sures are inadequate. 
III 

A common world of discourse between groups so sundered cannot 
be provided by education (1) understood in terms of research and 
the quest for “objective” truth alone. Granted that such scientific 
scruple is basic to the great contributions of intelligence in the mod- 
ern world, yet its method is not strictly applicable to very important 
areas of experience and action. The strict empiricist must remain ag- 
nostic and uncommitted in these larger areas where intelligent faith 
must be added to analysis; (2) or education understood in terms of 
the proposal of some rational or metaphysical principle of unity un- 
less the claims of that principle are made concrete in personal ethics 
and unless the unity so conceived is realistic enough to include the 
tragic facts we have recalled; (3) or education understood in terms 
of character education, the cultivation of virtue, the integration of 


personality, the code of the gentleman or citizen. Such conceptions 
are too individualistic and ignore the means by which the greater 
increments of moral energy are released in society; (4) or educa- 
tion understood in terms of social experience and group-living, if 
and where the presuppositions are such as to overlook the metaphysi- 
cal roots of antisocial behavior. 


IV 


The Hebraic-Christian outlook would suggest that intercommuni- 
cation can be restored between sundered groups or a dominant world 
view emerge in the following ways: 

The Bible recognizes, for one thing, that nihilist groups take 
themselves and their ideologies out of the picture by self-destruction. 
History is a record of the eventual elimination of groups that violate 
natural law. The imperfect play of human justice in civic and inter- 
national life is a contributing factor in the disappearance of antisocial 
philosophies. 

The historical experience of groups and nations acts to bring them 
together where deliberate human initiative may be powerless. We 
have in mind more than the commonplace that history makes for 
larger and larger unities. It is rather that as peoples mature their 
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experience leads them to a common world view. “When the Lord’s 
judgments are in the earth, the people thereof learn righteousness.” 
Or, to quote from Sandburg’s The People, Yes, “Time is the great 
teacher; the world is the great Book.” This general truth can be 
held without denying that special circumstances occasion violent re- 
jection of the common ethos by particular groups. 

So far as deliberate human action is concerned no greater contri- 
bution to the reestablishment of communication can be made than 
by the practice of justice and humanity in intergroup relations, and 
by the reconciliation procedures (not appeasement) involving special 
heroism. 

V 

The contributions of education can be summarized as: (1) on the 
level of language—by the conception and re-conception of formulae 
of agreement, conceived out of the tensions themselves by partici- 
pants in them; formulae that will be self-accrediting to men of 
widely varying groups as the solutions, the rallying cries for unity, 
desired of all hearts, and capable of serving as the bases for new 
cultural order; (2) on the level of symbol—by a similar process of 
conception and re-conception of aesthetic and religious symbols, fo- 
cusing those elements in our great traditions which are profoundly 
relevant to the groups and types today involved; offering a common 
property to sundered men, because drawn from the common heritage 
and re-conceived under compulsion of present disaster; (3) on the 
level of personality and leadership—by cooperating in the emergence 
of individuals deeply initiated into current dilemmas and tragedy, 
yet who have overcome them and resolved them and thought them 
through in their own experience, so as to be able to incarnate the new 
forces, the decisive refusals, the matured and irrevocable choices that 
the future requires. 

The most significant role that education can play is in recognizing 
and diagnosing the revolutionary situation and in committing the 
whole educational community to social and ethical reconstruction. 
Of course in its many sided life, education—the university, more par- 
ticularly—can contribute also to the re-conception of language and 
symbol and the production of individuals that can further serve the 
advance of intercommunication and social peace. 


For a discussion of this paper, including the author’s “Concluding Word,” see A p- 
proaches to National Unity (New York: Harper & Bros., 1945) pp. 923-933.—Ed. 





Organized Religion and Pressure Groups 


LISTON POPE 


7 MoRE liberal churches and synagogues of America base their 
social strategy on two mutually contradictory statements: (1) 
religious organizations ought to participate effectively in the build- 
ing of a more just society, but (2) they must not adopt partisan tac- 
tics or collaborate with special interests and pressure groups. 

There is little doubt as to the dynamic forces which will be most 
influential in shaping social policies in the years immediately ahead. 
Domestic reconstruction and the international settlement will be 
more largely determined by powerful pressure groups in the various 
nations than by any other single factor. Such groups are already at 
work; they have been at work from the beginning. There are pres- 
sure groups on each side of nearly every important question, and the 
patterns of the postwar world will depend on which groups win. 
Struggles of international import are developing over Arabian oil, 
air lanes, an international bank, tariff agreements, cartel arrange- 
ments, synthetic rubber, the control of German economic resources 
and educational policies. Even a program as humanitarian in pur- 
pose as that of UNRRA is wrought out in serious conflicts between 
groups of food growers, manufacturers of farm machinery, exporters 
and importers, and political factions in the various nations. Similar 
battles are developing over the kind of internal life we shall have in 
America. While idealists and theorists spin their dreams and sketch 
their plans for the world to come, interest groups, such as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the CIO, the farm bloc, vet- 
erans’ organizations, real estate associations, and the like, are hard 
at work appropriating the materials and craftsmen which must be 
used in building that world. 

The relation of pressure groups to democracy is warmly disputed. 
Certainly such organizations have not been confined to democracies, 
though they seem to be more profuse under democratic than under 
authoritarian systems. It is sometimes assumed that democracy be- 
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came possible only when party politics supplanted pressure politics 
and majority rule was possible. As a matter of fact, however, Ameri- 
can democracy was more nearly the product of pressure groups than 
of the majority will. From the beginning, pressure groups have been 
our chief agencies for determination of social policies, while political 
parties have functioned chiefly in selection of public personnel and 
control of governmental machinery. Party platforms have reflected 
the activity of pressure groups, and occasionally a particular party has 
been clearly aligned with special interests. On the whole, however, 
the major parties have sought to remain representative and flexible, 
seeking compromises which would satisfy contending factions and 
thereby corral as many voters of all kinds as possible. Their abil- 
ity to satisfy opposing claims and to resist fragmentation has doubt- 
less contributed to political stability in America. But in so far as they 
have been representative of all interests, the major parties have af- 
firmed only the lowest common denominator of interest rather than 
expressing and representing the more important concerns of particu- 
lar sections of the population. Pressure groups have been virtually 
inevitable concomitants of our party system, as the channels by which 
interests submerged in the party system might be intensely repre- 
sented. 

Pressure groups do comprise a continual threat to democratic pro- 
cedure. In some respects, however, their existence is symbolic and 
preservative of a vital democracy. Through them any group of citi- 
zens is free to tell government what it desires, or how a particular 
policy would affect it. In the vast scope of contemporary government 
it is often difficult for public officials to know the probable effects of 
a policy without such advice. Further, such groups facilitate the ex- 
pression of opinion from citizens oftener than every two or four 
years. 

The important thing is that all important interests of the citizenry 
should be well represented, and that no one or two interests shall 
capture government substantially and use it continually as an in- 
strument. This means that there must be a rough-and-ready balance 
of power between pressure groups. For better or worse, the imme- 
diate future of democracy in the United States hangs on the balance 
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between pressure groups and between these organizations and gov- 
ernment. Unless we are to slip into anarchy, the government must 
be strong enough to balance the groups off against each other and to 
strive to represent as fully as may be the general welfare. Unless we 
are to slip into tyranny, government must be able to resist capture by 
any small constellation of factions, and the factions in turn must be 
strong enough to offset the growing power of the central govern- 
ment. In short, government must be both representative and re- 
strained; likewise, pressure groups must be representative in their 
extent and restrained both by their opposition to each other and by 
the power of the government itself. 

Most of the churches and synagogues in America continue to look 
askance at pressure groups and to repudiate pressure tactics. A num- 
ber of well-known arguments are advanced against alignment with 
such groups and participation in such tactics. 

(1) The task of religion, it is asserted, is that of relating man and 
society to the Eternal, to a community not made with hands, rather 
than to temporal affairs in earthly communities. If religious organi- 
zations dabble in politics, they obscure their unique function. Worse, 
by implication they arrogate the sanction of the Eternal to that which 
is highly transitory, and they corrupt the Absolute by identifying it 
with the relative. 

Religion unquestionably is, before all else, a unique dimension in 
which all lives and all communities are seen in perspective, and in 
which ultimate meanings of life and ultimate judgments on life 
may be received. These meanings and judgments have immediate 
relevance, however, to relative and transitory human situations; 
otherwise there is little value in their present reception. 

(2) Granting that religion involves concern for human society, 
another theory holds that this concern must be implemented solely 
through individuals. The strategy of religious organizations is to be 
that of changing individuals, who in turn will transform society. 

Religious laissez-faire fails adequately to take into account the 
degree to which the individual is moulded by supra-individual so- 
cial and cultural forces. Nor is it clear that society will be fundamen- 
tally affected by the process of changing individuals one by one. 
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While every individual does count for something, combination is in- 
creasingly an indispensable condition of effective social power. Un- 
less the churches and synagogues teach their members to participate 
in organized economic and political groups, their own impact on 
society will be relatively unimportant. 

(3) The hallowed doctrine of the separation of church and state 
is often cited to prevent entry by religious organizations into the 
political sphere. To be sure, most religious groups have on occasion 
dealt with political issues, generally designating the issues as moral 
rather than political in character—in the fashion of most pressure 
groups. 

Beyond question, there are certain values in a structural separation 
of church and state. The extremes of theocracy and secular totalitari- 
anism are both avoided thereby, and the state and church each profits 
from the existence of an independent community alongside itself. 
But functional isolationism is impossible in practice and undesirable 
in theory. The real problem is that of the degree and methods by 
which the institutions in each realm shall impinge on the other, not 
the question as to whether they will be interrelated. 

(4) In more positive mood, it is urged that religious organizations 
must be seriously concerned with social transformation, but that they 
must use methods alleged to be especially appropriate to their own 
character. The more liberal groups in Christianity and in Judaism 
put their trust, on the whole, in the effort to “change the spirit” and 
“teach moral principles” rather than in pressure tactics, and seek by 
appeal to reason and the development of men of good will to bring 
about social change. Education is the principal instrument employed. 

In one sense such methods are an example of pressure tactics, 
though the element of coercion is reduced toa minimum. The deep- 
er question to be raised, however, is whether faith in processes of 
education and good will as adequate for social transformation is justi- 
fied. It is not clear that society has been influenced as greatly by 
such processes as it has been by power movements largely irrational 
and self-interested in character. The hope that reason and good will 
may prevail in the future receives little comfort from an examination 
of the past or present. 
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(5) Finally, it is urged that the church or synagogue is an inclusive 
fellowship whose interests include all men, regardless of economic 
position, race affiliation, or political aspiration. It must not risk its 
fellowship by partisan sympathies or action. It must be indifferent 
or neutral to the struggles of pressure groups. It must seek to extend 
itself into an alternative society or through its own example of broth- 
erhood to effect greater brotherliness in the secular world. 

Very few religious organizations have been able to adhere to this 
creed. Most local congregations have become affiliated with a partic- 
ular class or racial or national group. Even when a denomination or 
faith (such as the Roman Catholic Church) succeeds in transcending 
such divisions in its total life, most local parishes or congregations 
are not representative of all social groups. 

The term “neutrality” is very ambiguous in character, as interna- 
tional relations in recent years have revealed. Any group can de- 
clare an intention of neutrality, and can define what it means by the 
term. But in modern complex society no group of any sort can be 
impartial so far as effect on society is concerned. Neutrality toward 
pressure groups is as outmoded and as immoral as it is among nations, 
and this is as true with respect to the church as to other institutions 
in society. 

Nor is it likely that a religious community can be built which will 
decisively displace the secular society of our times. Monastics of 
every age have advocated this strategy and dreamed of this result. 
In proportion as religious communities have gained control over 
wider spheres of a society’s life, they themselves have increasingly 
accommodated to the standards they had expected to displace. 

Criticism of arguments for nonparticipation in social struggles is 
not intended to imply that religious organizations must become sim- 
ply partisan in character. Like government and like the schools, the 
institutions of religion must in some sense transcend all the pressure 
groups, teaching to them common principles and standards by which 
they must judge both themselves and their opponents and in terms of 
which society may be held together. But at the same time religious 
groups need to recognize their responsibility in the issues that arise 
between contending social factions, and to implement their principles 
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of justice by giving condemnation or support to particular groups and 
policies in concrete situations. 

The method by which religious organizations can best accomplish 
this result is a very troublesome question; the reconciliation of uni- 
versalism and factionalism is as difficult for them as for society. Cer- 
tainly they can encourage their members to participate in the struggles 
of their time on the side of greater justice. The Malvern Conference 
urged whole congregations as such to face community problems. De- 
nominations may act on particular issues, as may interdenominational 
and interreligious agencies. Probably religious organizations can act 
most effectively through intermediary organizations, such as social 
action committees empowered to act quickly and specifically, or, as 
the Roman Catholic Church has done, through political parties and 
trade unions of their own creation, though such instruments are less 
feasible in America than in some other countries. It is important that 
there should be agencies which are highly flexible in character and 
able to make the influence of religion felt in successive moments as 
conditions and constellations of pressure groups change. 

Whatever the most appropriate agencies and methods may be, if 
organized religion would exercise significant influence on society it 
must learn to deal with pressures and pressure groups as such, to 
balance them in the interest of liberty, to support or oppose certain 
ones for the sake of equality, to teach common values by which all 
may judge and be judged. 





Religion and Racial Tension in America Today 


WILLIAM STUART NELSON 


HIs paper is written in terms of the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
Tins the tension between the White and Negro people of 
America. 

The increasing tension between White and Negro Americans is 
of the deepest and most immediate concern to the religious commu- 
nity, for it poses a serious threat to America’s internal peace and 
conceivably to our social and religious structure. A deepening of 
the antagonisms may quite possibly result in the resignation of the 
Negro minority to collaboration with forces in our midst which ad- 
vocate a violent ordering of our social and political framework to 
the left. There may result also so stubborn a determination on the 
part of the majority to maintain the status quo that it will formally 
and completely establish a fascist regime. These possibilities which 
may now appear remote can easily take serious form in a national 
crisis stemming from causes entirely apart from racial tension. As a 
matter of fact, the critical importance which the issue of race as- 
sumed in our fall political campaign, sporadic and widely separated 
violence involving the races, and threats veiled and open from both 
sides, suggest the possibility that here as elsewhere racial conflict may 
serve as the decisive factor in precipitating a national crisis. The 
problem takes on an added and even deeper significance when we 
recognize that its intensity grows with the increased profession of 
our political and religious ideals and our increased sacrifice in their 


behalf. 


I 


Dr. W. P. Brown concludes a study of the natural history of race 
conflict in Race and Culture Contacts, edited by Dr. E. B. Reuter, 
by suggesting two theoretically perfect solutions of race questions: 
complete isolation and the absolute fusion of races and cultures. 
“The first,” he states, “is no longer possible; and the second, while 
ultimately inevitable, is immediately improbable. Hence race prob- 
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lems will continue to harass mankind and intrigue sociologists.” 
Dr. Donald Young, in his American Minority Peoples, argues that 
the only feasible immediate adjustment of relations between Whites 
and Negroes is the adaptation of the caste system to the needs of 
both the majority and the minority through the recognition of the 
impossibility of racial equality. He explains: “Group antagonisms 
seem to be inevitable when two peoples in contact with each other 
may be distinguished by differentiating characteristics, either inborn 
or cultural, and are actual or potential competitors.”* Both Dr. 
Brown and Dr. Young have reckoned without religion. The forces 
of religion may be content to see sociologists intrigued, but they will 
never be resigned to the continued harassment of mankind even by 
racial conflict. 

Two important facts become clear to the religious philosopher 
from the data available to him. The first is that race, biologically 
interpreted, is not a primary cause of so-called racial antagonisms. 
Dr. Ruth Benedict has pointed out that while racists have many 
times derived race prejudice from a race repulsion instinctive in 
mankind, historians and biologists and anthropologists “have as 
repetitiously pointed out that such a theory is impossible in view 
of the universal mixture of races.”* Even physical differences weigh 
far less heavily in racial hatreds than Dr. Young seems to think. 
Dr. Benedict reminds us that the Huguenot and Albigensian victims 
of the Inquisition had no differentiating skin color or shape of the 
nose.* Visibility may be an aid to persecution but is not a cause. In 
the history of persecution no correlation is found between the degrees 
of its intensity and the presence or absence of racial visibility. Any 
sense of futility, therefore, from which some religionists may have 
suffered is clearly groundless. James Bryce, also viewing the prob- 

1 W. P. Brown, “Culture Contact and Race Conflict” in E. B. Reuter, Race and 
Culture Contacts (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934), p. 47. 

2 Donald Young, American Minority Peoples (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1932), p. 586. 

3 Ruth Benedict, Race: Science and Politics (New York: The Viking Press, 
1943), p. 234. 

*]bid., pp. 235, 236. 
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lem historically, insists the facts show “that down till the days of the 
French Revolution there had been very little in any country, or at 


any time, of self-conscious racial feeling. . . . However much men . 


of different races may have striven with one another, it was seldom 
any sense of racial opposition that caused strife. They fought for 
land. They plundered one another. They sought glory by conquest. 
They tried to force religion on one another. . . . In none of these 
cases did the thought of racial distinctions come to the front.”” Men 
of religion must beware of the danger pointed out by Jacques Barzun 
that an explanation of racial friction in terms of the mystery of 
heredity shall divert attention from their responsibility in areas 
where they can act and where they can act efficaciously. 

The second fact important to the religious philosopher is that the 
real sources of racial antagonisms in America are clearly amenable 
to the moral will. These causes can be summarized briefly: 

1. We are victims of the transmission and persistence of earlier 
sentiments and attitudes. It is recognized by the sociologist that 
habits and folkways tend to persist long beyond the period of their 
utility. Dr. Guy B. Johnson points trenchantly to the manner in 
which this tendency has worked in relation to the White-Negro 
problem in America, declaring that the White people of the South 
set out to salvage what they could of the old order and above every- 
thing else to restore the subordination of the Negro. There is the 
statement reported by Dr. J. T. Oldham of a southern White man: 
“T ain’t got anything against niggers; J was fourteen years of age 
before I knowed I was better than a nigger’” But he learned, alas! 
The following incident is a very simple illustration of the manner in 
which this learning takes place: two small White boys stood on a 
roadside seeking a ride. A Colored man approached in his car. 
The younger boy called out: “Mister, please give me a ride.” When 
the driver slowed to take the boys in, he heard the older boy say, 


5 James Bryce, Race Sentiment as a Factor in History (Creighton Lecture, Lon- 
don, 1915), pp. 25-6. Quoted by J. H. Oldham, CAristianity amd the Race Prob- 
lem (Chautauqua: The Chautauqua Press, 1926), p. 34. 

6 J. H. Oldham, op. cit., p. 33. 
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“Didn’t papa tell you not to call a nigger Mister?” The car sped 
away without the boys.’ 

2. Conflict is born of rivalry—economic, political, and cultural. 
Dr. E. E. Lewis, teacher of Economics at Howard University, 
writes in The Journal of Negro Education for July, 1939: “Casting 
up the evidence of the relative importance of these two factors (class 
disadvantage and race disadvantage), one is led to the conclusion 
that the economic rather than the racial factor is fundamental.””* 

The fear that Negroes may gain political power, with all of the 
dangers that implies for those who have controlled and enjoyed so 
long the emoluments of office, is reflected in current strategies to 
prevent Negroes from voting. The denial of the ballot openly and 
avowedly to men of character and education in the face of their 
constitutional rights and confirming decisions of the Supreme Court 
is an almost unbelievable spectacle in a supposedly democratic and 
Christian country. It bespeaks convincingly the utter blindness to 
ideal and logical considerations with which men fight off their 
rivals to power. 

The effects of cultural rivalry are more subtle, less sinister, but 
none the less present. It is instructive to watch the difference in the 
attitudes of certain White audiences when Negroes sing spirituals 
and when the same group sings music of a classical tradition. A 
few years ago the report was current that opposition arose to a radio 
program sponsored by Negroes when to their stereotyped hymn 
singing there were added brief unstereotyped addresses. Dr. Donald 
Young reports the effects upon a class in race relations in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania of the observation of Negroes of means and 
culture in their homes and at work in their professions. While there 
was a lack of uniformity in the results, the expected change for the 
better in the attitudes of the students did not occur and, significantly, 
one student who was least antagonistic to the Negro before taking 
the course exhibited violent prejudices as the result of his experi- 
ence with exceptional Negroes.® 

7 Bruno Lasker, Race Attitudes in Children (New York: Henry Holt, 1929), 


p. Fil. 
SE. E. Lewis, The Journal of Negro Education, VIII, 3 (July, 1939), p. 446. 


® Donald Young, o?. cit., pp. 16, 17. 
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3. In terms of treatment, the Negro is an alien. In spite of the 
Constitution, Supreme Court decisions, platforms of political parties, 
and the lying-side-by-side of Black and White American dead on 
the battlefield, the Negro remains effectually an outsider insofar as 
our own national life is concerned. There are those who plead that 
in the name of democracy he must be treated decently, which plead- 
ing emphasizes his alienage. There are those who know how to 
yield to any political or economic power which the Negro may have 
developed, but it is in the mood of men who have been robbed. The 
Negro on the whole does not enjoy the rights, the power, or the 
respect of an American citizen. At the same time there is no other 
power to which he can look for support. Whatever may have been 
our treatment of Japanese on the west coast before the war, as a 
nation we walked circumspectly with regards to these people. Their 
ambassador was in Washington. They possessed an army and a navy. 
It can be predicted with assurance that after this war immigrants 
to this country from a defeated Japan will be accorded privileges 
denied in practice and by law to Negro citizens. It is the difference 
in the respect generated by genuine and unquestioned citizenship pos- 
sessed by a man whatever his country and that which is lacking in 
actual alienage however nominal and theoretical his citizenship may 
be. ; 
4. The Negro’s social lag places him at a severe disadvantage. 
The progress the Negro has made since his emancipation is appro- 
priately celebrated by many persons. His deficiencies are explained 
correctly as due principally to his lack of opportunity. In spite of 
this, the fact remains that economically, politically, educationally, 
culturally, the Negro in America suffers in comparison with the 
White man. White men do not fail to make this an excuse for vic- 
timizing him. The Negro is censured for what he does not possess; 
even that which he does possess is frequently taken away from him. 
The weak are always subject to abuse by the strong who live side by 
side with them. 

From this brief accounting it is clear that the problem in racial 
tension by which the religious community is faced is one that pre- 
sents no difficulties less amenable to moral decision and social engi- 
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neering than any of the great problems in human relations for which 
religion has always proposed basic solutions. J. H. Oldham in Chris- 
tianity and the Race Problem expresses this point of view in terms 
which for me are definitive: “The fundamental causes of racial dis- 
like and hostility, where these exist, are similar to those which give 
rise to hostility within communities of the same race. They are moral 
rather than racial. There is no necessity to postulate the existence of 
a specific and universal instinct of racial antipathy; while on the 
other hand there is strong, positive evidence that such an instinct 
does not exist. An adequate explanation of racial antagonisms can 
be found in the impulses and motives that are independent of race. 
These impulses and motives, however, though not racial in their 
origins, may become racial through being connected in the mind with 
the thought of another race. When this association takes place the 
feelings may be aroused by contact with any member of that race, 
and operate with all the force of an instinctive antipathy.” 


II 


Either the religious community as a whole has failed to recognize 


this fact or it has deliberately turned away from its moral responsi- 
bility. It has not turned away completely. The impetus which re- 
ligion gave to the anti-slavery movement must never be forgotten. 
It will not be forgotten that the religious impulse is responsible for 
the magnificent tide of sympathy and education which flowed toward 
the freedmen following their emancipation. Except for philan- 
thropy, however, the period since the Civil War has proved almost 
completely barren of any determined effort initiated and sustained 
by the religious community to solve the problem of Negro-White 
relations in America. 

There are today deep, widespread, and anxious stirrings in the 
religious community of America born of our troublous interracial 
times. These activities may be appraised as follows: 

1. Religious interest in the problem of race relations suddenly 
deepens when our civilization and national safety seem imperiled. 
In periods of international order and domestic peace, however 


10 J. H. Oldham, of. cit., p. 43. 
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grievous may be the interracial injustices within the state, the re- 
ligious conscience is stirred but mildly, if at all. When, however, 
rebellion begins to foment, when there are riots and rumors of riots, 
tranquillity is disturbed, and the economy menaced, we discover the 
religious community moving into action in almost perfect cadence 
with the state and other secular forces in society. In such circum- 
stances one is disposed to discount the religious intent. 

2. Activity by some religious groups is also motivated by the 
rivalry they sense from secular and other religious sources. In 
recent years there has been profound concern in the religious com- 
muntiy lest communism make heavy inroads upon Negro allegiance. 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, speaking at the One Hundred Fifty-fifth 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
urged the end of discrimination against Negroes and reminded his 
listeners that the Communists were amassing party members be- 
cause they have abolished the color line. Both northern and southern 
Baptists have raised the question of the effects of race prejudice upon 
the growth of subversive groups. Certain Protestant activity among 
Negroes in a center such as New Orleans can be traced to the large 
Catholic influence upon Colored people there. 

3. There are instances of a fearless willingness by religionists 
to root out the underlying sources of racial tensions in America but 
on the whole the mood is fearful and action is ameliorative. The 
Catholic press upon occasion urges the Catholic to be wholly Christian 
in his attitude toward the Colored man by actively participating in 
the elimination of every barrier and discrimination confronting the 
Negro. Dr. Clarence L. Jordan, a southern Baptist minister, has 
developed in south Georgia a cooperative interracial farm commu- 
nity by virtue of very great imagination and courage. The Protes- 
tant press in many instances has spoken unequivocally on the most 
basic issues raised by our unhappy interracial situation. 

Religious people on the whole, however, have defaulted distress- 
ingly in the presence of their clear moral responsibility and singular- 
ly fine opportunity. Their philosophies and programs are still pro- 
jected upon the basis of a segregated society and a segregated re- 
ligious institution. The exodus of White churches from growing 
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Negro communities continues. No religious leader is reported to 
have lost his position because of an insistence upon the admission 
of Negroes to his institution, for the reason that there has been 
no such insistence where the question is an issue. While numerous 
labor unions in the South have a mixed membership, some with 
Negro officers, I am unaware of a single Protestant church below the 
Mason Dixon line with a membership of both races. In communi- 
ties where Negro soldiers have been brutally beaten or killed, ob- 
viously without justification, religious folk have been ominously 
silent. Negroes in their struggles for access to the ballot, for equal 
educational opportunities, for justice in the courts, have found no 
widespread, ardent, and sustained support from religious sources. It 
is a sad commentary upon religion when so simple an act as the enter- 
taining of 79 Colored children by Vermont White families at the 
suggestion of the Reverend A. Ritchie Low becomes nationwide 
news. It is bewildering when a representative elected without oppo- 
sition to a national denominational meeting says on the racial situa- 
tion: “Down in our state the time for shootin’ has come and I’m 
willing to fire the fust shot.” One Pennsylvania minister recently 
inscribed this note on a questionnaire of the Commission on Church 
and Minority Peoples of the Federal Council of Churches: “If we 
continue to strive it may be that the next generation will move a 
little farther up the ladder and generation after generation will keep 
on moving up and in the next couple of thousand years we may be 
somewhere near the goal.” 

4. The attitude of religious forces toward Negroes is still domi- 
nated by the paternalistic and missionary motive. In 1943 the Home 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention expressed its 
purpose in making expenditures for Negro work as follows: “We 
believe that through this program we can and are making the best 
contribution for the Christianizing of the Negroes... .”"’ The often 
quoted statement of Pope Pius XII in Sertum Laetitia addressed to 
the hierarchy of the American Church on November 1, 1939, is il- 
lustrative of this point: ““We confess that we feel a special paternal 
affection, which is certainly inspired of Heaven, for the Negro peo- 

1! Southern Baptist Convention Annual, 1943, pp. 248-252. 
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ple dwelling among you; for in the field of religion and education 
we know that they need special care and comfort and are very de- 
serving of it.” 

It is clear from this analysis that the religious community in its 
interracial activity stands conspicuously on the debit side of the ledg- 
er. It is confronted with a problem clearly belonging to it, clearly 
soluble as nearly as any problem of social friction is soluble, and it 
is making no noteworthy contribution to its solution. 


Ill 


Why is it that the religious community has failed so utterly to 
comprehend and bear its responsibilities in race relations in Amer- 
ica and what are the remedies? 

We need to realize at the outset that the genuine religious com- 
munity is not co-extensive with the nominal religious community. 
We must not be deceived by religious statistics. Of the fifty-six mil- 
lion church members reported in our latest religious census, many 
are not even good church-goers. Many who are ecclesiastically duti- 
ful are conscious of little or no ethical implications in what they pro- 
fess and what they do. The dogmas to which they subscribed in 
youth and still repeat regularly are without clear meaning to them 
for action. The various other forms of worship in which they engage 
serve as emotional stimuli for a little while but die away before areas 
of delicate and difficult social relations are reached. In some lan- 
guages these persons may be called religious. If there is insistence 
upon this, then a cause of the unhappy record of the religious com- 
munity in race relations can be ascribed to the ethically irrelevant 
religion professed by many in this community. 

It would be more accurate to exclude these from the catalogue 
of the religious in the Jewish-Christian sense. If religion of this 
tradition assumes a common fatherhood and a brotherhood defined 
in terms of love, it is difficult to see on what ground we include those 
who are initiates only in the forms calculated to inspire the spirit of 
brotherhood and who know not brotherhood itself. We may think 
of them as candidates for high religion but as yet uninitiated. 
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One of the most striking recitals I know of the gulf between re- 
ligiosity and genuine religion is to be found in Cedric Belfrage’s 
South of God. There was Jess, Tennessee mountaineer and father 
of Claude Williams, the center of the story, who could quote from 
the Bible at length, for whom “the facts about damniggers, like facts 
about God and heaven and hell and the sacred Book were basic, and 
not subject to dispute,” who agreed that the Bible “said Thou Shalt 
Not Kill, but it didn’t say Thou Shalt Not Kill a damnigger,”” and 
who felt that Negroes had to be killed once in a while to show them 
their place. On what basis can this man be called a Christian? To 
follow the life of Claude Williams, his son, is to see a most striking 
example of the development out of Bible-idolatry, preacher-idolatry, 
church-idolatry into the worship of the genuine Christian God. 
Davis, Gardner, and Gardner in their Deep South, illustrate how 
the religion which enjoins love and brotherhood is actually used by 
those who speak its language to justify their crimes. Negro prisoners 
sentenced to die are expected to “get religion” and everything possi- 
ble is done to help them “make their peace with God,” for in this way 
the White community is symbolically absorbed of any guilt or in- 
justice. The condemned men take it upon themselves.” 

Belabored explanations of religious failures in race relations would 
prove unnecessary if we simply admitted that many of those who are 
charged with religious failure are not even religiously accountable. 

If we can imagine such a re-definition of our religion as to include 
only thuse who equate the love of God with the love of their fellow- 
men and who strive with all of their being to live according to the 
demands of this love, we can now ask what may be done to strengthen 
these genuinely religious men and women in a successful struggle 
with racial tension. 

1. We can press upon them with prophetic zeal the true and diffi- 
cult meaning of the brotherly love they profess and are eager to 

12 Cedric Belfrage, South of God (New York: Modern Age Books, 1941), p. 6. 


13 Davis, Gardner, and Gardner, Deep South (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941), pp. 528-534. 
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live. A southern White college president is reported to have been 
greatly relieved when a Colored man assured him that asking the 
president to be his brother in Christ did not at all mean asking him 
to be his brother-in-law. This president’s relief does not square with 
a genuinely religious conscience. Love countenances no distinctions 
of class or caste or race. It is as blind to accidental differences as a 
good father to the accidents of size or color in his children. This 
is the love we impute to God; it is the kind of love which the very 
nature of God and the structure of our universe demand of us. This 
is a quality which transcends the guaranty of freedom or of equality. 
It costs infinitely more than sympathy and philanthropy. It requires 
more than a gift of laws or jobs or money or houses; it demands the 
gift of one’s self. In such a conception there are no sacred social pre- 
cincts; there is no “South of God.” 

2. This re-defined religious community should hasten to welcome 
into it formally those who are unorthodox in terms of credal and 
other institutional requirements but who meet completely the test 
of the will to love. Many such persons, encumbered by no religious 
trappings, have lived lives boiled down to the very essense of broth- 
erhood and thus possess a religious genuineness and power which 
might set aflame any flickering embers in the recognized religious 
community. These newcomers would find in the religious com- 
munity organizational genius, institutional resources, and an art 
of communion calculated to provide tools for their hands and en- 
richment of their passions. 

3. All of the good will in the world will not compensate for a 
lack of understanding where delicate adjustments in human relations 
are concerned. The religious community will profit, therefore, by a 
knowledge of the facts and the most profound understanding possi- 
ble of all the underlying factors which enter into racial tensions. 
Without question many religious men and women are among the 
sixty-six per cent of the White population, who, according to the 
National Opinion Research Center, think that Negroes are treated 
fairly. Such abysmal ignorance or insentitiveness can never serve as 
a sound basis for constructive action. 
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A most thoroughgoing campaign of education is here indicated for 
which no investment of funds would be too great. There is tragic 
irony in the expenditure of millions of dollars annually upon for- 
eign missions when Americans, including religious Americans, suf- 
fer from such lack of knowledge on so critical an issue. One does 
not suggest less for missions but a greatly expanding budget for edu- 
cation on race relations at home. 

The facilities for this are enormous. There are more than two 
hundred thousand pulpits in the land and approximately a thousand 
religious periodicals. Hundreds of thousands of pieces of Sunday 
School literature are published annually. Conferences, institutes, re- 
treats constitute a continuous medium of education. The secular 
press—big city, small town, and rural—is also available where re- 
ligious people desire to make use of it. Here is almost unlimited 
opportunity to develop informed good will. 

In the getting of knowledge, the religious community cannot omit 
that of sound strategy in effecting social change. Science and history 
already have much to offer. A larger proportion of the expenditures 
of religious institutions might very profitably go to the encourage- 
ment of experimentation, the actual testing on a wide and controlled 
scale of the principles they enunciate and wish to see effected. 

4. Members of the religious community will never prove a de- 
cisive factor in eliminating racial tensions unless they act with bold- 
ness. Secular society may argue that “this is the best we can do 
under the circumstances.” The role of religion is to change the cir- 
cumstances. This counsel involves risks—risk of position, risk of 
loss of following, risk of martyrdom, personal and institutional. 
This, however, is but one further illustration of the eternal paradox; 
to save your life, you must lose it. Religion in America has been 
saving its economic, social, and institutional life from the beginning. 

The fear from which religion needs now to be delivered is not 
fear of boldness but fear of timidity. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
declared in his 1944 Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale that revolution 
is a cup that must be drunk in these days and that the day of march 
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is upon us. Should boldness result in the deflection of a majority, 
it may be that it will be the destiny of the remnant to bear the cross 
and bring salvation. The religious community needs constantly to be 
reminded that its major gifts to social reconstruction have come 
through the voice and acts of its occasional prophets and reformers. 
Its record during the long stretches between their peak insights and 
labors has been singularly barren. It should bear in mind, further, 
that there are those in secular society who have a passionate will to 
act, who are undisturbed by the possible cost, and who may at any 
hour seize the moral initiative of our time. 

It is strange that men should look back on history and choose as 
their heroes those who defied their times and at the same instant 
yield themselves complacently as slaves to their own times and 
crucify those who live in the future. This is explained by the fact 
that there is no penalty in praising the past while discomfort or even 
martyrdom threatens the prophet in his own day. The genuinely re- 
ligious mood does not cast a cautious eye upon this latter prospect. 
It is not religion in the Judaeo-Christian sense that uses religion as a 
means of escape from conditions which it ought to be foremost in 
uprooting. 

5. The counsel of boldness does not overlook the problem of 
what is possible at a given moment. The purest in heart face prob- 
lems in the social context which present the dilemma of expediency 
and complete frustration. There are some things in matters of race 
relations in some places which even the saint cannot change imme- 
diately. One is forced to live today within the limits of today’s pos- 
sibilities. The difference, however, between the religious and the 
non-religious man is that the latter lives well within the hinterland 
of the possible while the former lives upon its frontier and at risks 
pushes that frontier always out and out. This is the imperative for 
the religious community. It will discover, moreover, that the fron- 
tier is not as fraught with danger as has been imagined. Hundreds 
of ministers with the inspiration of the Reverend A. Ritchie Low of 
Vermont would quickly have abandoned it upon the assumption that 
the time was not ripe, the people not ready, and the boat must 
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not be rocked. Even Mr. Low declared he was surprised at the re- 
sponse of the people when the idea of entertaining Negro children 
was announced in the Vermont newspapers. Farmers from more 
than a half dozen counties asked for one or more children. This 
minister has proved what he believed and stated, namely, that there 
is a great amount of liberalism in the people which their religious 
leaders have not tapped. He declared: “All of this beautiful re- 
sponse was lying nascent here until it was awakened. It must be like 
that elsewhere, perhaps all over the North.” The point is that this 
and many far more significant experiments in race relations would 
be discovered easily feasible in hundreds of places if leadership could 
be found. Religious leaders who fear the response of their follow- 
ers to radical proposals will often discover among these followers a 
strong and numerous group who long since have harbored the same 
notions and have failed to act upon them only because they lacked 
leadership. Inertia at the top is the stuff out of which revolt is made. © 

6. It must be borne in mind that racial tensions do not exist in a 
vacuum and cannot be treated apart from our general social ills. We 
have seen that these in reality constitute the soil out of which so- 
called racial maladjustments spring. David L. Cohn, describing the 
South in the Atlantic Monthly of January 1944, puts this tragic 
fact convincingly: “In this area the economic struggle is often of the 
most pathetic and pitiless kind, because it is the poor against the poor, 
the dispossessed against the dispossessed, the hungry against the 
hungry, the poor white man against the poor Negro.”"* “Whatever 
reduces conflict, curtails irresponsible power, and allows people to 
obtain a decent livelihood will,” says Dr. Ruth Benedict, “reduce 
race conflict. Nothing less will accomplish the task.”"® Men and 
women of religion may never hope to alter in any basic way the ten- 
sion between races when, at the same moment, they participate in and 
often are the causes of the very social inequities in which racial an- 
tagonisms are bred. 


14 David L. Cohn, Atlantic Monthly, CLXXII, 1 (January, 1944), p. 47. 
15 Ruth Benedict, op. cit., p. 237. 
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7. The first great transforming act by the religious community 
should be performed within itself. As Dr. Henry Slonimsky said in 
a paper prepared for the fourth meeting of the Conference on Sci- 
ence, Philosophy and Religion, “If the Church would put its own 
house in order, everything else could be expected to follow in due 
course.””® It is within the religious community that the Kingdom 
should first appear, where no distinctions would be thinkable between 
Black men and White men, where men would in reality be brothers 
in Christ and, if they chose, brothers-in-law. 

The thesis here presented is that religion of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition can, if it will, affect fundamentally the relations between 
the Negro and White races in America, that at this moment it is 
failing to do so, and, finally, that in this failure it is proving apos- 
tate to its genius and is imperiling its very life. 


16 Henry Slonimsky, “The Religious Foundations for Enduring Peace,” p. 8. 





The Christian Doctrine of Man 
III. MAN AS BELIEVER 


PAUL LEHMANN 


WW HAT a chimera then is man! What a novelty! What a 
chaos, what a contradiction, what a prodigy! Judge of all 
things, imbecile worm of the earth; depository of truth, a sink of 
uncertainty and error; the pride and refuse of the universe! .. . 
Know then, proud man, what a paradox you are to yourself. . . . If 
man had never been corrupt, he would enjoy in his innocence both 
truth and happiness with assurance; and if man had always been 
corrupt he would have no idea of truth or bliss. But, wretched as 
we are, and more so than if there were no greatness in our condi- 
tion, we have an idea of happiness, and cannot reach it: we perceive 
an image of truth and possess only a lie. Incapable of absolute ig- 
norance and of certain knowledge, we have thus been manifestly in 
a degree of perfection from which we have unhappily fallen.’”” 
“For I am not ashamed of the gospel: for it is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth; to the Jew first, and also 
to the Greek. For therein is revealed a righteousness of God from 
faith unto faith: as it is written; But the righteous shall live by 
faith. . . . Being therefore justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ; through whom also we have 
had our access by faith into this grace wherein we stand; and we re- 
joice in hope of the glory of God. And not only so, but we rejoice 
in our tribulations: knowing that tribulation worketh steadfastness; 
and steadfastness, approvedness and approvedness, hope: and hope 
putteth not to shame because the love of God hath been shed abroad 
in our hearts through the Holy Spirit which was given unto us.” 
Pascal has phrased with unique succinctness the problematic char- 
acter of human existence. He did not do so, nor could he have done 
so from mere observations of his own. But, sensitive soul that he 


1 Pascal, Pensees, Fr. 434—(Everyman Library Translation). 
2 Romans 1:16-17; 5:1-5. 
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was, he was driven eventually to the only teachers who could satisfy 
his search—to Augustine, and to St. Paul, and to Jesus. They could 
answer him because they knew first how to raise the human question. 
They knew that the question and the answer to the human problem 
are somehow intimately interlocked so that to ask the question right- 
ly is somehow also already to be embarked upon its answer and that 
the answer to the human question is always somehow there where 
the question itself begins to be asked. Man’s condition is and remains 
one of “question-in-answer and answer-in-question” because he is 
both creature and sinner. He could not sin if he were not creature, 
and despite his sin, he continues to exist as creature. But man could 
not understand his existence as creature and as sinner if he did not 
exist as believer. Faith is neither a particular kind of knowledge 
(Greek and Roman Catholicism), nor an assent to a body of doctrine 
(Protestant Scholasticism), nor a particular kind of feeling (Schleier- 
macher and Pietism), but in the most actual sense conceivable—a 
way of living. It is the only way one can live in question and answer. 
Faith is the only possibility of living for the sinful creature. “Who 
will unravel this tangle? Nature confutes the skeptics, and reason 
confutes the dogmatists. .. . Humble yourself, weak reason; be silent 
foolish nature; learn that man infinitely transcends man, and learn 
from your Master your true condition, of which you are ignorant. 
Hear God!”* “For I am not ashamed of the gospel. . . . For therein 
is revealed a righteousness of God from faith unto faith. . . . Being 
therefore justified by faith we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ; through whom also we have had our access by 
faith into this grace wherein we stand; and we rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God.” In order to make no mistake about the literalness 
with which Pascal and St. Paul mean what they say, it will be well 
to look for a moment at the acute experiential form of the human 
contradiction between the #mago dei and the peccatum originis and 
then at the formidable alternatives by which man avoids the justify- 
ing life of faith. Perhaps it will then be possible to comprehend how 
man can and must live as believer. 

The acute experiential form of the contradiction that permeates 

8 Pascal, op. cit., Fr. 434. 
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human existence is the guilty conscience. The ease with which a 
naturalistic sociology and psychology dispose of this experience with 
deliberate or unscrupulous adroitness taking, so to speak, the sting 
out of it; and the consistency with which a rationalistic ethic finds 
itself sooner or later legalistically bound to dispose of it, suggests 
that the biblical explanation of the guilty conscience is based upon a 
truer appraisal of the demands of the problem. One has only to 
read, for instance, Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling to discover 
the complete irrelevance of mechanistic psychology; or to consider 
the dimensions of human experience accessible to the Greek trage- 
dians as compared with the Greek philosophers; or to reflect upon 
the ultimate impasse to which Kant’s thought was brought by the 
doctrine of radical evil, to understand the profound matter-of-fact- 
ness of St. Paul’s observations to the Romans: “The interests of the 
flesh are hostile to God; they do not yield to the law of God (in- 
deed they cannot). Those who are in the flesh cannot satisfy God.””* 
Moreover, it is quite plain that when the problem is recognized with 
this kind of matter-of-factness the age-long suspicion that the con- 
ception of guilt imposes upon men a culpability for which they are 
not themselves responsible becomes groundless. The man whose 
creatureliness is marked by the image of God and who, therefore, 
has his existence from God and in God, has actually altered this posi- 
tion without removing its claim upon him. He has sinned and set 
the direction of his existence away from God instead of towards Him. 
But if sin were merely a matter of behavior and not a matter of 
action involving an essential corruption of nature, that is, a direc- 
tion of life which man cannot pursue without dehumanization—then 
neither sin itself, nor man’s uniqueness as man could still be main- 
tained. One can, of course, attempt to maintain that uniqueness both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. But the effort is thoroughly arti- 
ficial. The quantitative uniqueness of man is, in Professor John 
Oman’s graphic figure, “as much as to say that a signpost turns into 
a policeman when the traffic becomes complex enough to need him.” 


* Romans 8:7,8, (Moffat). 
5 John Oman, The Natural and The Supernatural (New York: Macmillan & 


Co., 1931), p. 45. 
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And the qualitative uniqueness of man as the basis for faith in 
God is perhaps nowhere more ably asserted and explained than in 
Professor John Baillie’s Interpretation of Religion. “The process 
begins,” he writes, “from the awareness of our human values, that 
is to say, from the moral consciousness as such. . . . ‘A keen sense of 
sin,’ which is to say a bitter and ever-present consciousness of the 
disparity between one’s ideals and one’s achievements, is a thing 
which we associate not with complete moral depravity but rather with 
an unusual degree of conscientiousness and earnestness of moral 
endeavor.” But the truth is that there is about as much spiritual 
regeneration in the prospect of God’s reality from the possiblities of 
man’s moral earnestness as there is from the possibility of a signpost 
becoming a policeman. In the latter instance man’s uniqueness is 
abandoned in favor of his behavior patterns; in the former instance, 
his uniqueness is too easily insisted upon in the face of the demands 
of his own distress. The fact that it is precisely moral failure, not 
moral achievement, which calls the belief in God into question shows 
that Professor Baillie has subtly overpassed the point which Pro- 
fessor Oman’s remark with greater subtlety has indicated. This point 
is the essential correlation between sin and the image of God on 
which the problematic character of human existence rests. The real 
question for the man who takes his fallen nature seriously is not why 
God let him fall, seeing that he had gone to the trouble to stamp 
upon him His own likeness and to give him dominion over all created 
things, but rather, why does he still live at all? The real lie behind 
the temptation of the serpent and man’s initial rebellion, is the lie 
that man could emancipate himseif from God and set himself upon 
an equality with God. This act of self-measurement with God is the 
initial 98s, the act of mis-measurement which brings down upon 
man’s existence the train of unwelcome consequences for which 
he is never entirely prepared and for which he can never completely 
disclaim responsibility. 

The genius of the biblical doctrine of sin is that it sees this train of 
consequences as born out of a change in man’s nature. Sin is not a 


6 John Baillie, The Interpretation of Religion (New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1933), pp. 340, 367ff. 
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lack, or a defect, “no negation,” to speak with Kierkegaard, “but a 
position.”’ It is the position of rebellion, of the exchange of the free- 
dom of man in dependence upon God for the slavery of the auton- 
omy of man’s own thoughts and decisions. Mistrust, doubt, lust, 
pride, are all manifestations of this self-determination. But this self- 
determination can only be grasped, as Pascal has pointed out, if it is 
viewed in the full dimension of its depth—not as a weakness of 
man’s nature, or as proceeding from the compulsion of some particu- 
lar corruption of his being, but as involving the very core of man’s 
existence as a person. Man’s sin is an exchange of the God-ward for 
the God-less direction of his life. But man remains a person and 
does not become. an animal or a thing even though corruption gov- 
erns the core of his being, because he remains dependent upon God, 
even in his sin. On any other basis, the image of God would have 
to be regarded as having been eliminated by sin. Then the sense of 
sin would go too. And human self-determination, relieved of re- 
sponsibility for its own dependence upon the Creator God, would 
know no bounds. Then there would be only tribulation without joy, 
only shame without hope, for man would remain abandoned to the 
contradiction in his existence without any comprehension of it all, 
seeing that the love of God would not then have been shed abroad 
in our hearts through the Holy Spirit. 

The guilty conscience of man is “the blade of a sword flashing in 
every direction to guard the path to the tree of life.”* It may also 
be said to be the mark which the Eternal set upon Cain, who, though 
he must go stumbling and straying over the earth, will be avenged 
sevenfold upon anyone catching and killing him.’ It guarantees a 
rebound for every boundless aspiration of human self-determination. 
It calls man’s uneasiness into sharpest restlessness just at that point 
at which he would provide himself with rest by killing and being 
killed. Thus man can neither live nor die save in blasphemy or 
blessedness. For at the very core of his being where love and life 
and freedom might be, he discovers that his rebellion is burdened 


7S. Kierkegaard, Krankheit zum Tode (Jena: Eugen Diederichs), pp. 91 ff. 
8 Genesis 31:24. 
® Genesis 4:15, 16. 
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with death because he is an enemy of the God whom he cannot meet 
as love except he first meet Him as the God of wrath. This, says 
Brunner, is “the consciousness of responsibility, where this enmity 
breaks out: in the bad conscience. . . . The bad conscience is the con- 
sciousness of contradiction at.the core of existence, at the point of re- 
sponsibility. . . . The bad conscience is the way in which we sinners 
experience the presence of God.”’® And modern man is a curious 
case in point. Having believed itself able to dispose of the ideas of 
the image of God, and of the fall and original sin, the modern mind 
should have been able also to dispose of the voice of the guilty con- 
science. But what seems actually to be happening is that men and 
women take their fears and hopes, their hates and loves to the secret 
counsel chambers of psychiatrists rather than to the confessionals of 
the priests, whilst statesmen call to idolatry and sacrifice to foreign 
gods rather than to homage before Him who “sits over the round 
earth so high that its inhabitants look like grasshoppers,” with whom 
“the nations are a mere drop in the bucket, no more to him than dust 
upon a balance.”” All this is very natural. For when men close 
their eyes upon the flashing sword which guards the path to the tree 
of life, they cannot live by faith. When their prayers do not prove 
that they are fallen creatures, their deliriums must. The dogmatic 
tradition may have lost its way in getting the sin of Adam across to 
his descendants. But it was undeniably correct in its insistence that 
the broken relationship between God and man is transmitted as guilt. 
Far from imposing upon any man the culpability for acts which he 
never committed, the conception of guilt simply makes plain that one 
can as easily separate the present completely from the past, as deny 
that there has been an exchange of directions in the relations between 
God and man in which all men as men are involved. “The heart of 
man,” to use a profound and characteristic phrase of Luther’s, “is 
turned within itself”;—-my heart;—all hearts! 

The uneasy conscience of man drives him first to every alterna- 
tive to faith because faith begins with the frank acknowledgment of 

10Emil Brunner, Der Mensch im Widerspruch (Berlin: Furche, 1937), pp. 


202,. 203, 327. 
11 Isaiah 40:22a, 15. 
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guilt and this is always uncomfortable. So man tries to live either by 
fate or by folly. The one looks characteristically backward, the other 
characteristically forward; the one is principally pessimistic; the 
other is principally optimistic; the one sees no egress from an inex- 
orable chain of circumstance, the other sees egress in an inevitable 
sequence of progress; the one is tragic, the other, utopian. If one 
may risk a certain over-simplification one may say that the mind of 
antiquity was dominated on the whole by the idea of fate and that the 
mind of modernity is dominated on the whole by the idea of folly. 
The essential element of the fatalistic view of life is that man is 
inevitably and inextricably involved in forces over which he has no 
control and with respect to which it makes very little difference what 
he does. He does not thereby cease to act. But his actions are with- 
out ultimate practical significance. The basic sense of responsibility 
which they express is not brought into any living relationship with 
the equally basic sense of limitation within which they are believed 
to be set down. In what might be called the qualified fatalism of 
Hinduism, human action has only a very relative bearing upon the 
turning of the wheel of life. Indeed, the central contradiction of 
Hinduism really focuses upon the uneasy relation which the doctrine 
of karma seems to have to the doctrine of the Brahman-Atman. A 
precise answer to the question of the bearing of good works upon the 
goal of redemption is never forthcoming. The mystical, acosmic, 
pantheism against which the operation of the law of karma has con- 
stantly to be understood, prevents the clear-cut alternative between 
the doctrines of salvation by works and salvation by faith which has 
divided western Christendom. Consequently, the uneasy conscience 
of man can only make its way over the burdensome roulette to a 
vague and unattractive rest whose only promise is release from the 
wheel itself. The more frankly fatalistic spirit of occidental an- 
tiquity is best evident, not among those who pursued the dignity of 
man to its farthest lengths, but among those who were vexed by the 
human problem as such, which is to say, among the dramatists rather 
than among the philosophers. For Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Eurip- 
edes, human action is less a burden than a tragedy; it is heroic not 
apathetic. What a man does has the positive but fateful significance 
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of involving him more inextricably in the very situation from which 
he struggles to be free. “The hero of Greek tragedy,” says Niebuhr, 
“suffers either because he defies God or because he is forced to 
violate some code of historical morality. He perishes because of his 
very strength.”’* Agamemnon sacrifices his daughter Iphegenia to 
the gods in order to insure the success of his martial enterprise; 
Clytemnestra murders Agamemnon in order to avenge her daugh- 
ter; Orestes kills his mother to avenge his father, and so on. There 
is a constant tension between the vitalities of life and the laws of 
life which is never resolved because there is no decision about where 
the real center of life is. The capricious role of the gods, however, 
and the omnipresent chorus in the Greek tragedies suggest that in 
the last analysis the responsibilities for human action are vested in 
the circumstances in which they are involved or in the forces behind 
them. Thus there is uncovered the essential contradiction in the idea 
of fate itself. Its full and correct recognition of the inexorable in 
life finds no room for responsible human action, but unable to deny 
the fact of responsibility assigns it to the trans-human plane. Human 
existence has depth but no meaning. 

But the life of faith has another equally formidable alternative. It 
is, to use the polemical but nevertheless suggestive phrase of Eras- 
mus, the life “in praise of folly.” This is the view that man can by 
his own effort resolve the contradiction of human existence. It rec- 
ognizes, to be sure, that life is difficult and that “the best laid plans 
of mice and men gang aft agley.” It recognizes too that no view of 
the human problem which presses the circumstantial character of ex- 
istence at the expense of its responsible character can offer a true 
statement of the problem, and certainly cannot offer an adequate 
solution of it. But the praise of folly is more than a polemical re- 
pudiation of fatalism in the name of the significance of human action. 
It is a substitute for faith in the living God congenial now as always 
to men who have come to believe in themselves. It is basically more 
irreligious than fatalism because it rests upon a frank acceptance of 
the original hybris which turned men away from God, upon which it 


12 Reinhold Niebuhr, Beyond Tragedy (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1937), p. 160. 
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builds an elaborate structure of human achievements and possibilities 
for achievement, whereas the tragic sense of life sees this hybris as an 
act of defiance which cannot ultimately escape judgment. The eye 
of folly scans the future rather than the past, it beholds fulfillment 
rather than frustration, and attends to progress rather than defeat. 
And what is most significant of all, the persistence of the human 
contradiction is completely obscured by the persistence of human ef- 
fort, if not in a reasonable time, then in an infinite time; if not in the 
achievements of the moment, then in the improvements that are to 
come. Fate has been replaced by utopia. And life has zest but no 
depth. If the ancient doctrine of fate oversimplified the factor of 
responsibility, the modern “praise of folly” ignores the factor of 
inexorability. When the history of the modern spirit comes finally to 
be set down it will appear, perhaps, as the strangest attempt of all to 
outrun the paradox that man really is to himself. The somewhat 
devious line that runs between the New Atlantis over the Prussian 
State to the Dictatorship of the proletariat will then appear as an un- 
broken line. Not only will the titanic sweep of reason seem to have 
proved itself bankrupt but the automatic sweep of the instruments 
of human productivity will seem to have ended in the chaos of cul- 
ture and civilization alike. As a matter of fact, such a prospect seems 
already to have been anticipated by one of the ablest surveyors of 
our time. “In every state,” writes Egon Friedell in his Cultural 
History of the Modern Age, “there is but one single class that 
rules and this means that it rules illegally. It is darkly conscious 
of this—and it seeks to justify it by clearer dialectic and fiery decla- 
mation, to soften it by brilliant deeds and merits, by private integrity, 
by mildness in practice; not seldom it even suffers under it. But it 
cannot help itself. . . . Deep-rooted in human beings, this heart’s 
inertia, this spiritual cowardice that never dares to acknowledge its 
own wrongdoing, is the secret malady of which all societies perish. 
. .. It is the common abyss that will swallow liberalism, clericalism, 
plutocracy and proletarian dictatorship. Salvation from the cause 
of injustice is possible only in a Christian state but such a state has 
never existed.”’* If one adds to this prospect the consideration that 
18 Quoted by Reinhold Niebuhr, of. cit., p. 203. 
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the individual in behalf of whose welfare these positivistic inexora- 
bilities are shed abroad is regarded less and less as the unique crea- 
ture to whom they seem so obviously appropriate, and more and 
more as a species, structurally but not essentially distinct from the 
rest of the world of nature, the poisonous fruits of the praise of folly 
seem to have wrought their worst. The utopian dreams of a man 
whose emancipation from all transcendental authority seemed a suf- 
ficient guarantee of their fulfillment have ended in the nihilistic de- 
lirium of a tyrannical state and the psycho-neurotic delirium of 
greatly crowded state hospitals. The spectacle of the most highly 
cultured nation of modern times ruined by the most refined bar- 
barism of all times proves nothing so much as that the automatic 
progress of a robot is a more grotesque illusion than the tragic hero 
of an ineluctable necessity. There is a disquieting correlation between 
the guilty impotence of statesmen whose uneasy conscience dulls the 
sense for the precise point at which truth and justice are to be rescued 
from violence and falsehood in the name of justice and the impotent 
guilt of simple men who turn for healing—if they have the money, 
to psychiatrists, and if they do not, to the cults. Responsibility and 
destiny are not joined by folly with any greater relevance to the hu- 
man contradiction than they are by fate. 

“Who will unravel this tangle? . . . learn that man infinitely 
transcends man, and learn from your Master your true condition 
of which you are ignorant. Hear God!” 

That there is no alternative should now be evident. The scientific, 
cultural, and spiritual history of the race goes far toward proving 
that without attending to God, human existence is caught in the 
vicious circle of its own problematic character. The man who has 
been created in the image of God and who has exchanged the created 
possibilities of an existence in God for the creative probabilities of an 
existence in sin, can only live as a believer. It is the deep unrest of 
the soul which cannot ultimately avoid the rest which belongs to its 
nature, the nature imposed upon it by the Creator. If we ask, quite 
simply, why man cannot avoid faith, the answer is deeper than the 
historical observation that he will believe in something anyway. 
The answer is: because man is a paradox. If we ask quite simply, why 
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man can believe? The answer is deeper than the evidence of his 
rational nature. It is: because man has been created in the image of 
God—understood in the dynamic, personal sense of responsibility. 
If we ask quite simply, why man must believe, the answer is 
deeper than the evidence of his insufficiency and incompleteness. 
The answer is: because he is a sinner, because there is a concavity 
instead of a convexity at the core of his being; a closed-ness instead 
of an openness toward God. 

This togetherness of God’s presence and man’s essential need in 
faith is the central affirmation of the Christian faith. It is justifying 
faith. In this sense, Adam needed no faith, for the law of his being 
and the law of his obedience were one and the same. But just as sin 
presupposes God, so faith presupposes sin and begins in a decision, 
a decision which recognizes that a bridge has been thrown across the 
chasm established by sin between the law of man’s being and the 
law of man’s obedience. The only meaningful builder of this bridge 
is God. “Like the corresponding Greek ™r«bw,” says Karl Barth, 
“credo . . . means first of all quite simply the act of recognition 

. . of the reality of God in its bearing upon man. Faith, there- 


fore, is a decision—the exclusion of unbelief in, the overcoming of 
opposition to, this reality, the affirmation of its existence and validity. 
Man believes. And therefore man makes this decision. . . . But 
what gives faith its seriousness and power is not that man makes a 
decision, nor even the way in which he makes it, his feelings, the 
movement of his will, . . . the emotion generated. On the contrary, 
faith lives by its object. It lives by the call to which it responds. It 


lives by that, because and insofar as that is the call of God. . . .”"* 


Objectivity and decision, the former proper to God, the latter 
proper to man—are the elements of the biblical understanding of 
faith. An act upon a promise, the act being man’s, the promise being 
God’s—so, at least, the classical chapter on Christian faith puts it. 
“Now faith means we are confident of what we hope for, convinced 
of what we do not see. It was for this that the men of old won their 
record. It is by faith we understand that the world was fashioned 
by the word of God. . . . It was by faith that Noah . . . constructed an 

14 Karl Barth, Credo (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1936), p. 2. 
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ark to save his household. . . . It was by faith that Abraham obeyed 
his call ...; he went forth, although he did not know where he was 
to go.... These all died in faith without obtaining the promises; 
they only saw them far away and hailed them, . . . men of whom 
the world was not worthy... .”"° The Sinaitic compact, the theocratic 
kingdom, the messianic expectation bear witness that the writer to 
the Hebrews knows whereof he speaks. All these are unthinkable 
unless God be Creator and Lord and man respond to Him with his 
whole heart and mind and soul and strength, that is to say, not with 
reason, or will, or feeling, or might alone, but with a decisive act of 
his whole being. Indeed, the desperate lengths to which the Old 
Testament carries this position appear unforgetably, and as it were 
from the point of maximum incredability, in Job’s climactic words: 
“Though he slay me, yet will I wait for him.” When St. Paul 
writes to the Romans of “the faithfulness of God””"’ and to the Ga- 
latians that the “Scripture has consigned all without exception to the 
custody of sin, in order that the promise due to faith in Jesus Christ 
might be given to those who have faith,””® he makes the center of 
the Christian faith and the central character of faith itself coincide. 


Faith in Christ is the fulfillment of the law, by the laying hold of 
the promise. It is, as Karl Barth has put it in the Dogmazsk, “that be- 
havior of men in which they honor and revere the worth, the readi- 
ness, the power, the truth of God as they confront them in Christ, 
by the acknowledgment and the subordination of themselves to these 


things as such.””” 


Now it is a little surprising that with so outspoken a biblical mind 
on the nature of faith, there should have arisen a notorious division 
of mind in the dogmatic tradition. There is general agreement 
enough on the point that fides, the equivalent of ziers, is essen- 
tially fiducia, or trust in God. But it is from this point forward 
that the celebrated dogmatic distinctions begin. Here again the 
towering figure of St. Augustine overshadows all the subsequent 

15 Hebrews 11:1, 2, 7a, 8a, 8c, 13, 38a (Moffatt). 

16 Job 13:15. 

17 Romans 3:23. 


18 Galatians 3:22. 
19 Karl Barth, Dogmatik (Miinchen: Kaiser, 1932), I, 1, p. 240. 
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development. Augustine declares in the De Trimitate: “That which 
is believed is a different thing from the faith by which it is be- 
lieved.”” In and of itself it is a proper sentence, doing justice both 
to Augustine’s understanding of the Bible and to his rhetorical train- 
ing. Even as the promise of God and the act of man are disparate, 
the fides quae creditur is distinguishable from the fides qua creditur. 
But once such a distinction offers itself, it is difficult to safeguard its 
proper context from an improper substitute. As the debate proceeds, 
it becomes increasingly apparent that with certain conspicuous excep- 
tions like Anselm and the Reformers, the Abelardians and the 
Thomists and the forbears of Protestant modernism are able to en- 
large and alter what it means to believe. Fides has a broader base 
than mere fiducia. It must include an element of intellection (noti- 
tia) and volition (assensus) as well. And these must have their 
proper weight and integration, so that it becomes a critical matter 
indeed whether one believes in order that he may understand (credo 
ut intelligam) or understands in order that he may believe (intelligo 
ut credam). misns and fides; fiducia, notitia, assensus; credere and 
intelligere—became the dogmatic parlance according to which man 
was defined as believer. 

But the fateful sentence of the De Trinitate was not foolproof 
against a fateful shift of emphasis. The truth is that Augustine’s 
celebrated fides quae and fides qua, the distinction between the faith 
that is believed and the faith by which it is believed actually prepared 
the way for the metamorphosis of the biblical dialectic between the 
promise of God and the act of man in faith. More and more the 
subject of faith overshadowed the substance of faith for him who 
believed. And this was the more readily possible because man was 
regarded as animal rationale rather than as iustus et peccator, as the 
rational being rather than as the fallen creature. That is why Abelard 
could say that “one first inquires into the reasons, which show the 
truth of Christianity; thus faith obtains its warrant.””' That is why 
St. Thomas could pursue and improve upon Abelard’s lead and set 


20 A, Augustine, De Trinitate (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1873), XIII, 5. 
21P, Abelard, Theologia, Il. p. 106. 
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it down in the fifth article of the second section of the second Part 
of the Swmma Theologica, that “it is . . . impossible for one and the 
same thing to be an object of science (reason) and of belief (faith) 
for the same person.” “By thus excluding from theology all neces- 
sary demonstrations of a purely rational nature,” says Gilson, 
“Thomas Aquinas was cutting loose from the theologism of the early 
Middle Ages.”** Such an improvement seemed clearly in line 
with Augustine’s distinction. That being so, why should not the 
notices of the intellect and the assent of the will be accorded a 
more adequate relation with the act of trust, especially if such an 
arrangement corresponded more truly with the nature of man? 
When then, the theology of the nineteenth century transposed the 
rapture of trust, which Thomas had assigned to vision, to the inner 
experience of the believer, it was not, as it was claimed, under the 
aegis of the Reformation doctrine of the inner witness of the spirit, 
but rather the substitution of the romantic for the rationalistic deline- 
ation of the nature of man. Even the doctrinal formalism of the 
orthodoxy against which this transposition was directed cannot be 
denied the distinction of sensing precisely what was at stake. When 
it refused to regard justifying faith as an inherent quality or act of 
man but insisted instead that it was a relation to an object, it was 
approaching the biblical teaching with a more unfettered under- 
standing. 

It is this understanding which underlies Luther’s celebrated say- 
ing in his commentary on the Romans that, “faith and the promise 
belong together.””* It is this understanding which envelops the cele- 
brated Anselmian Proslogion in prayer. It is this understanding 
which permits the reading of the opening passage of Augustine’s own 
confession of his true intentions as a more fitting commentary upon 
his own distinction in the De Trinitate. “Grant me, Lord, to know 
and understand which is first, to call on Thee or to praise Thee? and, 
again, to know Thee or to call on Thee? For who can call on Thee, 


22 Parentheses mine. 

*3 FE. Gilson, Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages (New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938), p. 78. 

24 Fides et promissio sunt relativa. Gloss on Romans 4:14. 
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not knowing Thee? .. . Or is it rather, that we call on Thee that we 
may know Thee? . . . I will seek Thee, Lord, by calling on Thee; 
and will call on Thee, believing in Thee; for to us hast Thou been 
preached.””’ Man as believer, like man as sinner, and man as crea- 
ture, must be understood not with reference to one or another aspect 
of his nature but rather with reference to the core of his being and 
the dynamic totality of his existing from God and in God. 

Since the core of man’s being is cloven and this cleavage is at once 
the most obvious and most elusive aspect of every phase of his ex- 
istence, man lives by faith. Faith is the only restorative possibility 
of living amidst the contradiction in which man finds himself, short 
of the redemptive dissolution of that contradiction from beyond it- 
self. Man will not forsake the life of reason but pursue it rather 
within the limits set by faith than within the limits which reason sets 
itself. So reason will be robbed of its autonomy and will behave it- 
self receptively. The knowledge about God and man and the world 
will be disposed by the understanding that God is hidden behind the 
curtain of nature and frustration with open secrets for the mind that 
does not feed itself by its own principles and statistical reports. The 


scientist and the philosopher will not on that account have less to do 
but what they do will surrender its neutrality to the truth which 
makes man free. It is not a lag of culture but a lack of faith, not a 
defective instrument but a defective understanding that governs 
man’s existence so that the instruments of his brain play havoc with 
his heart and life. “Faith,” as Brunner puts it, “is the reason open 


for that which is beyond the reason.””® Such a reason thinks its 


thoughts not after itself but after the thought of Him who created it. 

The man who lives by faith will not forsake the life of virtue. 
But he will obey the law by which his life is ordered and enriched 
not as though it were accounted unto him for anything, not as though 
he could fulfill it, as though the regularity and beauty of the world 
and the nobility of human aspiration and achievement were the evi- 
dence of a divinity in things. Nor will he feed his virtue on his 
heightening sensitivity to all manner of defection and distress. But 
he will keep his eye single to the one thing needful, namely, that the 


25 A. Augustine, Comfessions (Pusey translation, Everyman Library), I, 1. 
26 Emil Brunner, of. cit., p. 248. 
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commandments which sustain his life, whether they be of nature or 
of society, do so at the sufferance of his creator, and, speaking to 
him of a life and love he dreams not of, shame all his deeds with 
failure. “Lex redigit ad nihilum.”” “Without this condemnation 
of the law,” says Luther, “there is no conversion, no faith.”” 

But at that point, the point at which faith touches the bot- 
tommost reach of human contradiction, the moment at which the 
problematic character of human existence crosses, for its torment of 
repose, the threshold of despair there, reason will surrender its own 
thoughts, conscience will offer up its dread pretense and God will be- 
come concrete. There or nowhere. For only there the Savior stands, 
He, who, “being in the form of God thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, but emptied Himself and took on the form of a 
servant and became obedient unto death even the death of the 
cross.” He gathers up man’s contradiction into Himself and dies 
that man might live. As surely as the Savior died like that and 
rose, so surely is the confidence by which alone man lives imposed 
on his despair. “And if Christ did not rise, your faith is futile, you 
are still in your sins. . . . But it is not so!” 

The bird that sees a daintie bower 
Made in the tree, where she was wont to sit, 
Wonders and sings, but not his power 
Who made the arbour: this exceeds her wit 


But Man doth know 
The spring, whence all things flow: 


And yet as though he knew it not, 

His knowledge winks, and lets his humours reigne: 
They make his life a constant blot, 

And all the bloud of God to run in vain. 
Ah, wretch! what verse 

Can thy strange wayes reheerse? $1 


Thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.3? 


27M. Luther, Disputationes, p. 270. 

28 Op. cit., p. 368. 

29 Philippians 2:6-9. 

30] Corinthians, 15:17b, 20a. 

81 John Baillie, Our Knowledge of God (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1939), Title Page. 

32 | Corinthians, 15:57. 





The Nature of Religion 
An Essay in Outline 


EDWIN RUTHVEN WALKER 


ELIGION’ is man’s unreserved commitment and growing loyalty 
R to God as discovered in the area of one’s own experience. This 
attempt at a statement of normative religion is in terms of human 
behavior. The term behavior, however, is not to be restricted to 
overt activity. It is used in the broad sense that includes insight, 
commitment, meditation, conduct, and worship. With this broader 
usage it is possible to avoid the partial nature of those conceptions 
of religion that have overemphasized an element of consciousness, 
as in the case of mystics and pietists, or intellectual assent as in the 
case of the seventeenth century theologians, or overt activity as in 
the case of the ethicists of liberalism, or conformity to patterns of 
participation in the cultus as in the case of those views dominated 
by the religious institution. All of these are proper elements in the 
complex forms of human behavior that are properly a part of relig- 
ious living at its best. 

In order that our summary definition of religion may have mean- 
ing it is necessary to say more completely what is meant by God as 
an object of commitment and growing loyalty, what is meant by 
commitment and some of the conditions essential to it, and what is 
meant by loyalty and some of the forms in which it may express it- 
self. But prior to the more detailed discussion of these several 

1] gladly acknowledge indebtedness to the following writings: Brightman, Drake, 
Haydon, Huma, Wieman, “The Definition of Religion: A Symposium,” Journal 
of Religion, VII, 113 ff. and 284 ff. H. N. Wieman and W. M. Horton, The 
Growth of Religion (Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938), Part Il. H. N. Wieman and 
R. W. Wieman, Normative Psychology of Religion (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1935), Chap. Il. E. S. Ames, Religion (New York: H. Holt and Company, 
1929). G. F. Moore, Birth and Growth of Religion (New York: Scribner’s, 1934). 
Harold Héffding, The Philosophy of Religion (New York: Macmillan Company, 
1906). John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), 


Chap. I-III. B. E. Meland, Modern Man’s Worship (New York: Harper, 1934). 
B. E. Meland, Write Your Own Ten Commandments (Chicago: Willett, Clark and 


Company, 1938). 
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elements in the conception, it will be helpful to analyze the roots 
of religious behavior—that from which religious living springs— 
the elements in human behavior that make up the material that can 
be shaped into religious living. 

Religious living can be native to man. At its highest and best it is 
not something grafted on to human life; it is not transcendental; it 
is set in native, normal, and natural elements in human living. It is 
possible to analyze elements in individual and societal life which 
are not in themselves religious but which can be shaped into religious 
living. 

The first and primary root of religious living is the fact that all 
men believe that somehow life can and ought to be good.? Men not 
only believe that life can be good, but they believe that it ought to 
be rich and enjoyable and that if it is not there is prima facie evi- 
dence that there is failure of adjustment to the conditions which 
could make it so. Men act on this belief. In fact, nearly all of our 
attempts to explain human motivations turn to man’s attempt to 
improve his realization of values. 

One element in every human act is its motivation: that which 
kicks it off, that which sets in motion the behavior process. All mo- 
tivations can be devided into two classes—positive and negative. 
Positive motivation is the anticipation of an object, situation, or con- 
dition which is desired; while negative motivation—fear, anger, etc. 
—generates the attempt to avoid an impending experience. Thus all 
human acts positively motivated are directed toward the realization 
of values.* It is in this universal factor of human behavior that re- 
ligion finds one of its roots or the primary material out of which 
religious living may be built. “I came that you might have life, 
and that more abundantly.” The early Hindu with his rites suppli- 
cating Indra to send the rains that would end the devastating 
drought, the fertility rites of the peoples at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, and Walter Rauschenbusch with his social gospel, 


2 Cf. Haydon and Moore, of. cit. 
3 Cf. G. H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society on the teleological character of behavior 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). 
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all manifest this relation of religion to man’s seeking the improve- 
ment of the quality of his enjoyments. 

A second root of religious behavior is in the fact that individual 
personalities and culture groups manifest definite tendencies to re- 
spond to some situations and objects appreciatively and seekingly 
while they tend to respond to others with repulsion. Shaped by tra- 
dition and by inherent physiological structures individuals and so- 
cieties have patterned tendencies to respond more appreciatively to 
certain kinds of food, certain culture relationships, styles in domestic 
architecture, elements of design in painting, music, automobiles, bath- 
tubs, and approve certain actions in other human beings. All of 
these preferences and negative responses may be termed the value- 
disposition of the community. Even when the value-judgments of 
the religious tradition have been at variance with the mores of the 
community, they have been in relation to this value-disposition—the 
attempt to improve it. 

A third root of religious behavior is in man’s response to generic 
experience of value.* Social conditioning tends to repress or redirect 
these spontaneous responses and for that reason they are most read- 
ily observed in the behavior of a child. A group of children at play 
exhibit these responses with little restraint. If the child is able to 
bring off the complicated business of hopping through the squares 
marked on the sidewalk without touching a line there is spontaneous 
celebration of values achieved—a clapping of hands and shouting 
that is not conducive to the uninterrupted study of philosophy on 
the other side of the study window. If on the other hand the values 
that the child strives for are missed the celebration of that fact may 
be equally noisy and much less pleasant; and who has failed to ob- 
serve that when a child envisages values but cannot meet the condi- 
tions necessary to their achievement his behavior takes the form of 
supplication? In these three spontaneous forms of human response 
to the experience of values religion finds the root of that which 
grows into worship. 

These three roots are not the content of religious living and there 
is nothing specifically religious about any one of them, but they are 

* Cf. Wieman, The Growth of Religion (Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1938). 
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that out of which religion grows. The human behavior that can be 
matured into worthy or unworthy forms of religious living is man’s 
ineradicable tendency to seek the better, his value-dispositions which 
are derived from his biological and cultural heritage, and his spon- 
taneous response to experience situations. 

This view of the roots of religious behavior is to be distinguished 
from those conceptions which start with an analysis of the interrela- 
tionships of cognitive esthetic and moral experience and attempt to 
identify religious experience with one or the other of these, or as a 
species of experience coordinate with these. This conception would 
imply that religious experience is cognitive, esthetic, and moral ex- 
perience, all three, in a special orientation. 

The roots of religious behavior can mature into a commitment and 
growing loyalty to God. The term “commitment” is used here in 
preference to the much more common term “faith.” This preference 
springs from a desire to avoid such uses of the term “faith” as those 
that put a premium on tender-minded believing. On the other hand, 
there is an intention to preserve and emphasize those meanings of 
faith that refer to venturing in action. Commitment, so conceived, 
springs from decision. Commitment is born in confronting alterna- 
tive directions and deciding that behavior shall be directed toward 
one of these. Commitment shapes attitude toward future behavior: 
it is readiness to respond. 

In spite of the many psychopathic elements in the evangelical in- 
terpretation and insistence upon a conversion experience, there were 
some elements of validity in it. Chief among these was the fact 
that in relation to the intellectual outlook of the time and the specific 
conditions and possibilities of choice the evangelical movement was 
able to confront men with definite meaning and possibilities of life 
lived in conscious relationship to God on the one hand, and the mean- 
ing and possibilities of life which ignored a relationship to God on 
the other hand, and challenged men to a decision between those two. 
That is a valid and necessary element in religion at its highest for 
any time. Its requirements of course are a clear-cut understanding 
of the work of God in the world and the kinds of human behavior 
that constitute loyalty to the work of God in specific and adequate 
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relation to the intellectual life and the conditions of choice in the 
contemporary cultural epoch. Perhaps the prime source of failure 
of the contemporary religious institution is the fact that it cannot and 
does not do that thing. This is what I mean by religious commit- 
ment. 

Religious commitment differs from every other commitment be- 
cause it is the most inclusive of all decisions. There is a decision to 
behave in a relationship of loyalty to that which is creative of all 
values. Therefore every other decision is related to it. Every other 
decision is a lesser decision and a subordinate decision shaped by this 
most inclusive one. Consequently, this is a life-transforming deci- 
sion: transforming action, emotion, and thought. 

Religious commitment must issue in a growing loyalty if it is to 
escape stagnation and crystallization. The kind of decision which is 
involved in commitment can be made only on the basis of a specific 
understanding of the possibilities of choice at a given time, and in 
relation to the stage of growth of the person making the choice at a 
specific time. But if it is a decision that is involved in living experi- 
ence then that living means change, since extended understanding of 
both the conditions of choice and of that in relation to which the 
choice is made is a part of the experience of living. If the decision 
remains fixed at one point then experience grows beyond it and makes 
it inadequate. So a growing loyalty can be made possible only in re- 
lation to renewed decision in the light of the growth of mind and 
sensitivity. 

Whitehead expressed one of those rare summarizations of human 
experience that make his writing so rich in the observation that the 
advance of civilization is marked by the death of its gods. The older 
gods die because a greater and truer God has come to live in the 
mind of man. But in this process of the advancing notion of the 
nature of God man has shown a remarkably stubborn tendency to find 
the face of the divine in a mirror. Even the grossest form of an- 
thropomorphism, physiological similarity, has been slow to give way. 
Still more stubbornly, man has insisted on thinking of God in terms 
of mind, personality, will, and emotion. As poetic metaphors or as 
thought-models such terms do little harm. But when he takes his 
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anthropomorphism too seriously and tries to make out of it sober 
philosophy he ties his religious thought to the primitive in his culture 
and makes impossible its integration with the contemporary. When 
man can preside at the funeral of the last anthropomorphic God his 
religious living will be released for growth to the stature of maturity. 
Those who insist that they still must worship aspects of their own 
life under the name of God will find serious objection to the idea 
of the character of that to which man must commit himself in this 
view of religious living at its highest. 

Stripped of anthropomorphism God has always been thought of 
as that reality that man must take into account and adjust himself to 
in order to realize the values he seeks. That is still a valid notion of 
God. With a changing understanding of the nature of human society 
and its environing world, man’s understanding of the processes crea- 
tive of value change, also. But in every experience in which he seeks 
values he will find the recognition forced that there are processes 
which he cannot accomplish himself, which he must understand to 
the best of his ability, and to which he must adjust himself for the 
enrichment of his living. If the values that I seek are the healing of 
a cut finger, the support of a heavier than air machine in flight above 
the earth, the richness of human friendship, the growing understand- 
ing of a student, or the growth of economic justice—in each of these 
areas there are specific, definite, concrete, real processes that I have 
to understand as best I can in terms of physiology, aero-dynamics, 
social psychology, individual psychology, and economics. They are 
objective workings in the world upon which I am dependent. There 
are such processes that are creative of all these, that create human 
beings as physiological organisms, as minds, as personalities. The 
totality of these processes is God. God is not to be associated with 
the transcendental, the esoteric, or the ghostly. God is the structural 
interrelationship between atoms, between cells in an organism, and 
between human beings in social groups. God is that kind of structure 
of relations in natural processes which is creative of good. Not that 
the authority validates the idea, but it is interesting to note that every 
teaching and parable of Jesus concerning the work of God illustrates 
this idea and there is no better statement of it than the First Epistle 
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of John. So when I say that religion at its best is man’s commitment 
and growing loyalty to God as discerned within his own experience 
I mean something as real as grains of sand between your fingertips. 

A religious loyalty may express itself in at least four fundamental 
forms; and if that religious loyalty is to be the content of religious 
living at its highest and best, these four forms must be developed in 
a balanced interrelationship. They are through worship, through the 
quality of conduct, through participation in a religious group, and 
through developed appreciations. 

These four forms for the expression of religious loyalty exhibit 
many qualitative differences in their actual manifestation in the cul- 
ture. The characterization of the level at which each of them enters 
into worthy religious living is perhaps best expressed in the concept 
“maturity.” Maturity is marked by the avoidance of two extremes. 
On the one hand a childishness that accepts no responsibility and 
seeks to have all of the conditions of living refashioned in harmony 
with the moment’s desire; and on the other hand it avoids the ado- 
lescent declaration of independence that is rooted in a conviction of 
self-sufficiency. Maturity is marked by the ability and willingness 
to accept responsibility, but that in relation to a dependent adjust- 
ment of the individual’s attitudes and behaviors to those conditions 
and processes that make up the environment of choice. A worthy 
religious loyalty is expressed through a mature worship, a mature 
ethical behavior, mature participation in a religious group, and 
mature appreciations. 

Worship is celebration. It is celebration of values realized, of 
values missed and values envisaged, in relation to those workings in 
the area of one’s experience that are creative of value which we 
have denominated the work of God. Celebration is contemplative 
review of the past experience, the anticipation of future experience, 
and the readjustment of attitude toward future experienc>. Celebra- 
tion always has the concrete setting of experience lived through. 
Regard for a moment some of our characteristic celebrations: Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas, birthday, wedding date, Fourth of July. 
When one celebrates his birthday he calls into review the experiences 
of living up to now, enjoyments realized, possibilities of rich experi- 
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ence that were passed by due to preoccupations or false purpose; an- 
ticipates the coming days and adjusts purpose to accord with the 
fullest possibilities that those days seem to hold. This is the essential 
meaning of every celebration. 

The celebration which is worship is contemplative review within 
a specific time span of one’s relationship to the work of God, the 
processes creative of value. It contains four elements I think: The 
first is sensitivity and recognition. At the end of a day one can, in 
contemplation, recall the goods realized, the beauty of morning light 
and shadow, the meaning of human friendship, the joy of creative 
work, and see these not as separated goods but as products of the 
work of God, then he can say “Oh God” and mean it. His recog- 
nition is not some dim imagined cosmic personality thrust on a seem- 
ingly impersonal world, his recognition is discovery of concrete, 
definite but provident and meaningful processes that are thoroughly 
natural and familiar but none the less divine. The second element 
in the celebration which is worship flows naturally and almost inevi- 
tably from the first. I cannot contemplate the goods realized in the 
day’s living without recognizing also the experiences in which my 
own blindness, dumbness, insensitivity, immaturity of growth, or 
preoccupaton with lesser ends blocked and thwarted and defeated 
the possibilities of value that were inherent in a number of my ex- 
periences. I cannot but realize they are maladjustments that have 
blocked the work of God. Then man can say, “Oh God, forgive” 
and mean it. He can mean it not as the whine of the irresponsible 
who would escape the consequences of his irresponsibility, but as the 
mature honesty of one who has been able to look himself in the face 
and recognize the roots of failure for himself and for those with 
whom he holds responsible relations. 

Again the succeeding element in the celebration that is worship 
flows naturally from the experiences that have gone before. One 
cannot become definitely and specifically aware of the creativity which 
is the work of God in a day’s living, and honestly (if painfully) 
aware of his own failures that have blocked the work of God, with- 
out gaining new insights into new possibilities that can be realized 
out of the better adjustment of himself, of his own behaviors, of 
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the actions of the groups in which he participates. He becomes not 
only conscious that he is a “man of unclean lips” and dwells “amidst 
a people of unclean lips,” but that fact calls for the acceptance of 
responsibility. Worship is vision. 

The final element in the worship experience is dedication, deci- 
sion. Out of new insight into the possibilities of the growth of 
meaning and value and out of new insight into himself is called forth 
the renewed decision which is the condition of growing loyalty. The 
man who finds the demands for new acceptance of responsibility in 
the contemplation of his day’s living set in relationship to the work 
of God can sincerely say “Oh God, make me.” 

Worship so conceived seems to me to be the primary religious 
behavior. But it can be so only if it is in balanced relationship to the 
other modes of expressing religious loyalty. For worship that does 
not issue in a qualitatively different conduct and in more effective 
participation in the religious community and in extended apprecia- 
tion is an evil thing. It is morbid. Worship has meaning, not as 
end, but as instrument, and part of a more complex whole. 

Religious loyalty should express itself in ethical maturity. To 
make explicit all that is involved would require the development 
of a critical theory of ethics and a discussion of its relation to religion, 
for I am convinced that there is no adequate statement of the stand- 
ards of ethical judgment for our time. In relation to ethical values, 
religion can serve two functions: one the conservation of values, the 
other creativity of new value insights. Religion tends to give insis- 
tence and emotional intensity to the prevailing ethical demands in 
the community. It is a sanctifier of the mores. I am convinced that 
the value that the great majority derive from participation in re- 
ligious groups is confirmation and support of the ethical demands 
of the community, nothing more. This is a positive function and an 
exceedingly worthwhile function. It gives stability to the culture. 
It is one of the important means of preserving insights that have been 
won at no small cost. But this conserving function of religion has its 
negative side. It tends to stagnate and crystallize the culture, block- 
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ing the growth of new insights and of creative advance in human 
morality. 

The other function of religion is typified in the prophet: revolu- 
tionary insight into new ethical demands that spring from the sensi- 
tivity created out of high religious living. But religion has pro- 
duced few prophets; and Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, 
John the Baptizer, Jesus, and St. Francis were all unsuccessful, de- 
feated men. 

Religious loyalty at its best expresses itself in an ethical quality that 
is derived neither from sanctified mores on the one hand, nor from 
revolutionary intuitions on the other. It is based I think upon the 
best analysis of human values possible to the particular cultural 
epoch, one that takes into account both the legitimate and inevitable 
place of subjective preference and tough-minded analysis of the ob- 
jective consequences of choice but finds this study of human values 
illuminated and infused with a sensitivity born of high commitment 
to the work of God. The ethical demand for the religious man will 
be illuminated by whatever objective studies are relevant to the 
particular sphere of human values in which choice is to be made. 
The religious demand will be clarified by physiology, economics, 
political science, social psychology—all of the sciences of man. It 
will be illuminated because knowledge in these areas will be used 
not simply to understand the structure and processes of change com- 
mon to the particular area of study but this understanding will in 
turn be the condition of the clarification of alternatives of choice and 
will have added to it the weight of his primary commitment to God 
and the insight that springs from growing loyalty under that com- 
mitment. 

A mature religious loyalty will find expression in a mature rela- 
tionship to the religious group and to the religious tradition. It is 
a maturity that means discrimination. It will avoid servile and un- 
questioning participation on the one hand and the equally immature 
readiness to discard a relatively ineffective institution. A mature 
religious loyalty will give support to all of those functions of the 
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contemporary church that are valid and will be the source of the 
severest denunciation of those elements in the church which are 
judged unworthy. If man is to live religiously in the terms that 
we have defined here, he is in very great need of participating in 
some social group that will serve as a sensitizing agent for the recog- 
nition of the work of God. Any human group that does that is a 
church. No human group or institution that fails to do it is a true 
church. A mature religious loyalty will express itself by supporting 
those elements in the actual church which approach the character 
of a true church and the unceasing attempt to eradiate all of those 
factors which block its functions as a true church. 

It is exceedingly difficult to analyze the process of growing appre- 
ciation by means of classificatory concepts. It is a readily discernible 
fact that there are great differences between persons in the areas of 
experience in which they are alive: the kinds of meanings and values 
in which they can participate. Perhaps I can illustrate this in rela- 
tion to music. It would be more important but more difficult to do 
so in relation to social values. Two persons can sit side by side in 
the concert hall, one can have experiences that he recognizes as pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, some that capture his attention, others that leave 
him bored. He can be excited as a participant in the social response 
of the audience, but that defines the boundaries of his world of living. 
His neighbor can respond to nuances of meaning in imagery or mood 
which are adumbrated and communicated through consciously traced 
harmonic structure and thematic pattern. He can respond to the 
meanings once discerned by a composer, discovered and interpreted 
by a performer, and presented for his participation in common in- 
sight. The difference between those two persons is difference in 
capacity for appreciation. One represents a maturer level of growth 
than another. If religious living is loyalty to that which creates all 
values: the work of God, it follows that if it is to be a growing 
loyalty the living must be marked by growing capacity for apprecia- 
tion of values of all kinds: the values in the doing of needful work, 
the values in a healthy sex love, the values in the exchange of ideas, 
the values in the discernment of beauty, the values that arise in the 
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subtleties of human intercommunication that are the condition of 
sympathy, friendship, and community. 

Religious living that is man’s commitment and growing loyalty to 
God as discerned in the area of his own experience need not be the 
negation of human life. On the contrary religious living at its best 
issues in the maximum fulfillment of life. It is a conception of re- 
ligion that does not spring from regarding man as a stranger in the 
earth nor of conceiving God as outside the natural world looking 
upon nature as an abortive mistake. It does not regard all that is 
natively human, all of man’s spontaneous desires and wants, as evil. 
It does not conceive religious growth as the progressive negation of 
the human. On the contrary, it springs from man’s glad-hearted 
acceptance of his status as an “earthchild,” the conviction that all 
that is native to man can be matured into a meaningful whole that 
is human life as product of the creative activity of God and the 
mature loyalty of man to a natural and real God. 
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The Bible Speaks to Our Day. By George 
Barclay. Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1945. 93 pages. $1.00. 
George Barclay is a leading minister 

of the Presbyterian Church of England, 

and recently served as moderator of that 
church. This little book of ninety-three 
pages has seven chapters, six of which 
were delivered as a course of lectures dur- 
ing Lent 1943, in the midst of the war 
which had already profoundly affected 
England, physically, materially, psycho- 
logically, and spiritually. “Life in war- 
time has revealed in the Bible a rather 
unexpected point and relevance for our 
needs and circumstances, and has made 
some parts of it come alive in a wholly 
new way.” Thus the author states his 
purpose in the introduction. He then 
proceeds to draw, from the history of 
Israel, applications for our times. In 
fighting this world war, most of us be- 
lieve that we are fighting not only for 
our national existence, but also for stand- 
ards of right and decency which are part 
of God’s will for men; therefore, the 
author says, “. . . we are constantly in- 
clined to think that we have a right to 
count on God to give victory to us and 
to our allies, as if God was morally bound 
to see us through .. .” If we were de- 
feated, perhaps we might even be 
tempted to give up our faith, which is 
derived from and nurtured on the Bible. 

But that Bible, in large part, “is the 

story of a nation which believed in God 

and served God as none of its enemies 

did, yet which was not infrequently de- 

feated in war, and which ultimately 

ceased to be a free and independent na- 
tion; while the very heart and core of it 


is the life story of One who trusted and 
obeyed God as no one else on earth ever 
did, yet whose earthly life ended in an 
early and unjust death on a criminal’s 
gallows.” The faith we need must be 
learned and held in the teeth of appear- 
ances. This little book has relevance in- 
deed when we remember that the town 
in which the author lived, and the peo- 
ple to whom he ministered suffered se- 
verely in air raids. 

From the Old and New Testaments, 
Barclay reconstructs the entire original 
context of selected incidents in the an- 
cient history of God’s chosen people, and 
makes the modern application in a chal- 
lenging way. Using the study of David 
and Uriah, and that of Ahab and Na- 
both, he deduces important truths, openly 
and obviously denied in Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, not sufficiently regarded by 
the Allies, and necessary if what we 
value as Western civilization is to survive 
and endure. These important truths are, 
that even the king is under God and 
owes obedience to God; that a nation, if 
it is to be healthy, needs in its life men 
whose task it is to speak for God; and 
that the plain citizen has certain rights, 
because God cares for them. Hitler is 
not a new phenomenon. Barclay finds in 
Isaiah facing Assyria a parallel to modern 
events. The way in which King Heze- 
kiah and the prophet Isaiah faced the 
threat of Assyria has lessons for us to- 
day. History is in the hands of a right- 
eous God, and “events in the long run 
go as God determines. The last word is 
with God.” War has a moral meaning, 
and it may be used by God to bring a 
nation back to His way. The British, 
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he feels, had better learn what repen- 
tance means. In God’s world nothing 
that is really contrary to His will can be 
enduring. “That is both our quiet hope 
and our stern call to penitence.” 

The sin of idolatry, or homemade 
gods, is applied from the worship of idols 
of brass and stone, to the dominating in- 
terests of modern life. It matters a great 
deal what a man worships. “We've got 
to devote ourselves to something; we 
need a god of some kind; we’re made 
that way.” The sickness of the modern 
world grows out of our lack of “a de- 
liberate and avowed moral purpose, in- 
volving the call for common sacrifice for 
a recognized good.” 

Post-war reconstruction must provide 
for the eternal things. Material values 
alone will not suffice. Spiritual things 
cannot be neglected without misfortune. 
Life goes wrong if God is left out. The 
rebuilding of the temple to which Haggai 
called his people is the historical setting 
for a chapter on the necessity of the re- 
building of the church in our day. But 
the paramount need of the post-war world 
is that men shall be led into right rela- 
tions with God. 

In Acts, Corinthians, and the letter 
to Philemon, Barclay lets the Bible speak 
to our day. If the planners of the post- 
war world “neglect the Christian Gospel 
and the Christian Church, what are they 
going to do about the moral character 
of the ordinary citizen, and where are 
they going to find the motives that will 
lift the plain man out of himself and 
fit him for a better world?” If we are 
to have a better world, we shall surely 


need better people. This is one thing 


our post-war planners have so far ignored. 
The three crosses on Calvary have a 
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message for today. “There is a darkness 
over the earth, and in the midst of the 
darkness a cross where God reigns in suf- 
fering, forgiving love. That is the truth 
of the world’s situation; and that is our 
hope.” Barclay uses Paul’s great Ephesian 
letter for his final chapter on the 
“Church as the Hope of the World.” 
This little book is provocative and 
stimulating. It has much sermonic mate- 
rial, and its message applies to the United 
States as much as to Great Britain. Its 
reading will encourage Bible study and 
result in a fresh and challenging insight 
into the Bible as it speaks to our day. 
PETER MarsHALL 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Washington, D. C. 


The Westminster Dictionary of the 
Bible. By Henry Snyder Gehman. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1944. v + 658 pages. $3.50. 

This is a revision and rewriting of the 
fourth or 1924 edition of Davis’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible which, as the editor 
says, “had become thoroughly antiquated 
in philology, archaeology, the history of 
the ancient Near East, Biblical geogra- 
phy, and Old and New Testament criti- 
cism.” It maintains the same scholarly 
approach and conservatism characteristic 
of the previous editions, a conservatism 
which should be of much advantage to 
students of evangelistic interests. But it 
is superior to all other editions in several 
ways. It includes the most important re- 
sults of recent developments in biblical 
studies, and is a new work in form and 
content. It thereby brings the other edi- 
tions up to date. It contains sixteen of 
the most modern maps of Bible lands, 
some of the maps produced for the West- 
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minster Historical Atlas to the Bible re- 
viewed below, and a reference index of 
all the eight hundred and twenty names 
of places treated, which are mentioned 
in the Bible, and which appear on the 
maps, so as to facilitate the location of 
each of these places by the student. And 
this fifth edition enlarges the fourth by 
the elimination of much old material 
and the addition of extensive original 
contributions and of articles on words 
not previously treated in any other edi- 
tion. It will prove a valuable help to all 
intelligent pastors, church workers, and 
Bible teachers for whom it was especially 
designed. For the critical theological 
scholar of more or less rationalistic in- 
terests the same statement cannot well 
be made without qualifications. But even 
for him the book will not be without 
value as a supplementary reference. No 
subject is seen in clearest perspective 
until it is seen all around—from all pos- 
sible standpoints. This book furnishes 
one of the necessary standpoints for 
many of the more than four thousand 
five hundred words and phrases which 
it treats. It has the advantage of being 
not several massive volumes but one vol- 
ume of handy size. 

J. Leonarp FarMER 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible. Edited by George Ernest 
Wright and Floyd Vivian Filson, with 
an Introductory Article by William 
Foxwell Albright. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1945. 114 pages. 
$3.50. 

This is an entirely new, up-to-date, 
and authentic atlas to the Bible. It in- 
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corporates all the new discoveries made 
through exploration and excavation of 
Bible lands during the last seventy-five 
years, and especially those made between 
World War I and II, the banner years 
of such explorations and excavations. It 
antiquates all similar older works. The 
topography and history of all the lands 
and peoples having direct influence upon 
the Bible-making land and people, Pales- 
tine and the Israelites, from earliest 
times through the Bible-making period, 
or the period covered by the New Testa- 
ment literature, as well as the topography 
and history of the Bible-making land and 
people themselves, are given in brief 
compass. Apart from an introductory 
article on “The Rediscovery of the 
Biblical World,” a “Chronological Out- 
line of Ancient History,” and a conclud- 
ing article on “Excavations in Modern 
Palestine,” this topography and _ history 
are covered in seventeen articles on “The 
Geography of Palestine,” “The World 
of the Patriarchs,” “The Great Empires 
During the Sojourn in Egypt,” “The 
Land of Canaan Before the Israelite Con- 
quest,” “The Exodus from Egypt,” 
“Palestine During the Period of the 
Judges,” “The Political History of Israel 
and Judah,” “Northern Palestine in 
Biblical Times,” “Central Palestine in 
Biblical Times,” “Southern Palestine in 
Biblical Times,” “The Great Empires of 
Israelite Times,” ““Maccabean and Hero- 
dian Palestine,’ “The Roman Empire 
at the Birth of Jesus,” “Palestine During 
the Ministry of Jesus,” “The Journeys 
of Paul,” “The Expansion of Christian- 
ity,” and “The History of Jerusalem.” 
Each article is accompanied by its ap- 
propriate map or maps, thirty-five in all, 


which follow the latest method of map 


” 
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production, so that any place mentioned 
in the Bible can be readily located. This 
atlas would be an invaluable addition to 
the library of any intelligent pastor, 
church worker, or Bible teacher. 

J. Leonarp FarMer 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Meet Amos and Hosea. By Rolland Em- 
erson Wolfe. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1945. 185 pages. $2.00. 
Meet Amos and Hosea by Dr. Rolland 

Emerson Wolfe, Assistant Professor of 
Old Testament Literature at Tufts Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, is a popular presen- 
tation of a thesis proposed some years 
ago by the author that in the canonical 
books of these two prophets we have but 
little that is genuinely theirs. 

In Amos, Dr. Wolfe believes, there are 
12 short addresses the prophet delivered. 
In Hosea the number is 15. All the rest 
is the editorial addition of later hands 
when Judah inherited the literary trea- 
sures of the Northern Kingdom. Many 
of these reflect the experiences of the 
Babylonian captivity and the final re- 
turn from the exile. 

With many of Dr. Wolfe’s conclusions 
about these editorial additions the most 
of modern scholarship is agreed. Prob- 
ably few, however, would agree to the 
radical stripping away of as much of the 
material as the author insists upon. One 
could wish that the blurb on the jacket 
did not claim quite so much for Dr. 
Wolfe’s originality and that in the text 
itself the author would admit that on 
some highly controversial points there 
were other reasonable views in addition 
to his own. But these are minor de- 
ficiencies. 
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The real interest of the book lies in 
the readable and attractive way the writ- 
er has presented the work of these two 
stalwart prophets. Each of the separate 
addresses of Amos is given in a chapter 
that is rich with historical background. 
Amos appears at one after another of the 
sanctuaries of Israel and delivers the 
word of the Lord that has come to him. 
After the encounter with Amaziah at 
Bethel, Amos, says Dr. Wolfe, was im- 
prisoned and executed. There is no 
evidence for this of course. Neither is 
there evidence for the further claim that 
Hosea was martyred. But conjectures 
such as these are made plausibly attrac- 
tive. 

Possibly the most original contribution 
in the book is Dr. Wolfe’s proposal that 
Hosea’s career as a prophet began aus- 
piciously enough, that his earlier work 
was attended with marital felicity at 
home, and that only later Gomer became 
untrue to him. Despite all the prophet 
could do to win her back, the wayward 
wife persisted in her amours until she 
was stoned to death as an adulteress. 

The author thinks Hosea’s work circu- 
lated originally in two separate manu- 
scripts. One, the Prophecies of Hosea, 
is now contained in chapters 4-14 of the 
canonical book and the other, Autodio- 
graphical Reflections of Hosea, is in- 
cluded in chapters 1-3 of the prophetic 
roll, 

Rosert O. Kevin 
Virginia Theological Seminary 


A Treasury of Great Sermons. Selected 


New York: 
ix + 


by Daniel A. Poling. 
Greenberg Publishers, 1945. 
198 pages. $1.50. 

If every sermon is in some degree 
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autobiographical, revealing the person- 
ality and spiritual experience of the 
preacher, it follows that a collection of 
sermons selected by one man will have 
something of the same autobiographical 
nature. This volume inevitably pays 
tribute to the deep spiritual fountains 
to which Dr. Poling has learned to turn 
for the inspiration which he has shared 
so broadly with old and young alike 
across the years of his most helpful and 
inspiring ministry. In his selection of 
great sermons he reveals both the deep 
sources of his evangelical ministry and 
the breadth of his searching for God’s 
saving word, starting with “sermon” ex- 
cerpts from the teachings of Jesus, con- 
tinuing with similar passages of insight 
and power from both the Old and the 
New Testaments, and completing his vol- 
ume with sermons from preachers both 
ancient and modern—and from many 
denominational backgrounds—Dr. Poling 
himself declares through these selections 
his own faith in a God who never leaves 
his people without a witness, and in a 
God who has planted deep in man the 
capacity to respond to the wooing love 
and the high moral and spiritual truths 
by which that God would have his spirit- 
children live. For one reader, at least, 
here is the thread of faith that binds 
these many messages together as a testi- 
mony to the compiler’s religious sources 
of power and as a genuine “Treasury of 
Great Sermons.” 

Frep S. BuscHMEYER 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church 
Washington, D. C. 


A Great Time to Be Alive. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: Har- 


per & Bros., 1944. 235 pages. $2.00. 


Is it a great time to be alive? The 
carnage, confusion, and suffering of our 


time make one wonder. The twenty- 


four sermons by Dr. Fosdick banish this 
perplexity as he tells in a simple but com- 
pelling way why it is a great time to be 


alive. He deals with the major con- 
cerns and needs of ordinary men in war 
time. More than this, he sets forth the 
positive Christian answer to them with 
amazing clarity. There is no hairsplit- 
ting here. The greatness of the themes 
considered is revealed in the subjects of 
the sermons which are included. A few 
of them are: “Decisive Battles Behind 
Closed Doors,” “Righteousness First!” 
“A Kind of Penitence That Does Some 
Good,” and “Christianity Not a Form 
But a Force.” 

The construction of these sermons re- 
veals the author to be a master of the 
art of building sermons. Introductions 
that lead you to read more of the ser- 
mon; conclusions that not only sum- 
marize but clinch the themes; illustra- 
tions that really illuminate the point; 
clear exposition and incisive analysis all 
contribute to the greatness of style. Even 
more important is the fact that this per- 
fection of style serves as an instrument 
which enhances the clarity of the great 
truths that are proclaimed. The use of 
the modern translations in connection 
with handling the texts brings into sharp 
focus unfamiliar passages and throws re- 
freshing light on passages whose words 
have been familiar but whose meanings 
have been obscure in the standard ver- 
sions. All that has been said here about 
the excellence of: the content and the 
construction of this volume is not new 
because Dr. Fosdick has perennially given 
us valuable volumes of great sermons. 
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These sermons are aimed to point out 
the Christian values necessary for win- 
ning the peace. They aim to lead us to 
the spiritual adequacy and vitality which 
will make these values real. One can- 
not read these pages without facing two 
familiar but haunting questions: Do the 
American people really want a peaceful 
Are they actually willing to pay 
the price for it? This volume clearly 
sets forth the spiritual price. It chal- 
lenges us, yes, even dares us, to pay this 


world? 


price. 

J. Oscar LEE 
Connecticut Council of Churches 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Pastoral Work. By Andrew W. Black- 
wood. Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press, 1945. 252 pages. $2.00. 
This is the latest offering of one whose 

contributions in the field of practical 

theology have received wide and popu- 
lar acceptance. No student of today’s 
rather limited output can fail to recog- 
nize the value of The Fine Art of 

Preaching, Planning a Year's Pulpit 

Work, This Year of Our Lord, and of 

especial importance, The Funeral. Dr. 

Blackwood is Professor of Homiletics and 

Chairman of the Practical Department 

of the Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Like The Funeral, the present volume 

is designed to serve as “a source book 

for ministers.” 

Pastoral Work is well organized. The 
subject matter is grouped in two gen- 
eral divisions: (1) Basic forms of Pas- 
toral Work, and (2) Other Kinds of 
Pastoral Work. Each section embraces 
about fifteen brief chapters, each of 
which deals with a specific topic. In 
addition, a rather elaborate appendix is 
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provided, which catalogues the persons, 
subjects, and cases treated in the book, 
includes a list of various books about 
pastoral work, and presents reference 
notes on each chapter. Other titles for 
suggested readings are added at the end 
of each chapter. 

Dr. Blackwood rightly conceives pas- 
toral work to be central in a well rounded 
ministry. With Brown, Douglas, But- 
trick, and a host of other competent ob- 
servers, he maintains that “our chief 
weakness has lain in pastoral theology.” 
It is to the exaltation of the parish min- 
istry, and its skillful, effective, and en- 
abling prosecution, that he directs his 
purpose. 

Pastoral Work is pre-eminently prac- 
tical, and herein lies its great value. De- 
signed for ministers, it offers possibly 
even larger opportunities for helpfulness 
to the seminarian. Topics dealing with 
the first days in a new field; a general 
plan of pastoral work; the varieties and 
enrichments of pastoral calling are teem- 
ing with ways, which every minister can 
appropriate, to render a more effective 
pastoral service. 

Opportunities for helpful pastoral 
evangelism are pointed out with varied 
and unusual plans. “The Kit Bag”; the 
use of the mail carrier; concern about 
newcomers in the community; ways of 
winning particular groups; the happy 
thought of carrying out a planned serv- 
ice of Christian blessing on a new home. 
These, to the alert pastor, offer rare 
possibilities for enlarged usefulness. 

Other chapters deal with various every 
day questions: the handling of moral 
problems and special cases; the value of 
a “Pastor’s Hour”; the vital importance 
of well kept records. 
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Teachers of practical theology, and 
ministers — actual and_ prospective — 
would do well to make Pastoral Work 
their own, to “read, mark and inwardly 
digest” its contents again and again, and 
to strive to attain the degree of pastoral 
consciousness and competence which Dr. 
Blackwood’s book so challengingly reveals. 

Jesse BELMonT BarRBER 
The Theological Seminary 
Lincoln University (Pa.) 


A History of the Expansion of Chris- 
tianity. Volume VII: Advance through 
the Storm, A.D. 1914 and After. By 
K. S. Latourette. New York: Harper 
& Bros, 1945. xiii + 542 pages. 
$4.00. 

This is the last in a series of seven 
volumes of A History of the Expansion 
of Christianity. ‘The first volume was 


published in 1937 and since then the 


other volumes have appeared with the 
regularity of the seasons, “a unique, no- 
table triumph in historical writing and 
an invaluable manual for all who are 
world-minded.” The sixth volume 
brought the story to 1914 leaving the 
reader with a feeling of suspense. The 
present volume relieves the feeling and 
more than meets our expectations and 
fulfills our hopes. 

This volume covers the period 1914- 
1944, The title, “Advance through the 
Storm,” is descriptive and suggestive. 
After three introductory chapters the au- 
thor conducts us on a missionary journey 
around the world. The last four chap- 
ters provide a summary of the three post- 
1914 decades, a survey of the course 
thus far traversed, a comparison with 
other religions, and the conclusion of 


the whole matter. A bibliography, in- 
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dex, and maps of the areas traveled com- 
plete the volume. 

This volume is different from the 
previous ones. In those the author was 
a research man, and a good one. In this 
volume he does not view events from an 
ivory tower, but is in the midst of the 
historical process. He has lived through 
the period as a participant, as a teacher, 
as a member of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and of many cooperative 
enterprises of the expanding work of 
Christianity. The outstanding impres- 
sion from the book is that Christianity 
is a living, going concern. While the 
advance was not as rapid as in the “great 
century” from 1800 ta 1914, Chris- 
tianity found itself in a stronger position 
in 1944 than in 1914. In the perspec- 
tive of the world-wide story as a whole 
the thirty years which followed 1914 
constituted one of the greatest eras in 
the history of Christianity. 

In this period Christianity became 
truly ecumenical including the inhabited 
world. But this is not the most signifi- 
cant aspect of Christianity. In a world 
of storm, when the nations were engaged 
in two wars, when national feeling 
reached a high point, the Protestant 
churches were drawing together. This 
urge to unity was evident not only in the 
confessional groups, but has transcended 
the confessional and the national barriers 
and is building the Church Universal. 
This growing unity is not so much one 
of organzation and practice, but a unity 
which stems from loyalty to the one 
Lord, the head of the church. 

During these decades Christianity has 
enlarged its service to mankind. Increas- 
ingly religion has ministered to the whole 


man. Quite as significant, however, is 
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the new grip upon the intellectual and 


the moral problems of this age. 

The book vibrates with a new vitality 
of a great institution that is becoming 
sensitive to the world’s tragedy and is 
girding itself to meet it with the spiritual 
and practical resources at its disposal. 
The author brings together a great array 
of facts and puts them in a frame of the 
social and political situation in a mas- 
terly way. The expansion of Christianity 
is not treated in a vacuum, but in the 
toiling, struggling, suffering world. The 
careful footnotes, the bibliography, index 
and maps make the work a most useful 
handbook for the teacher as well as for 
the average reader. 

Lewis Hopous 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Christianity and the Cultural Crisis. By 
Charles D. Kean. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1945. xi + 211 pages. 
$2.00. 

This is an excellent book directed to 
the special need of American Christian- 
ity. One might say that it is addressed 
to bourgeois Christians, that is, to all of 
us. Throughout, there recurs the pre- 
supposition that Christianity alone gives 
meaning to the cultural crisis and alone 
provides the spiritual climate for a neces- 
sary reorientation of our culture. It is 
implied that our disintegrating culture 
can no longer maintain itself without 
drastic transformation. This presuppo- 
sition is partially exposed in the first 
chapter and carefully described in the 
last but it remains a presupposition not 
the thesis of the book. The author is 
not expounding the theological and eth- 
ical content of Christianity but using 
these as tools to understand our situation. 
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His real concern is to make us deeply 
aware of the nature of the crisis and the 
processes of history by which it came. 
Without using the word, Mr. Kean un- 
veils our secularism to us. He neither 
accuses nor exhorts; he simply leads us 
to discern our predicament. The major 
portion of the book simply puts together 
what we know of our political and social 
history, what we see in our comic strips 
and movies, what we know about our 
factories and suburban areas and schools 
and churches, what we think about the 
But the familiar facts compose a 
pattern. The whole movement of our 
culture toward disastrous collapse is the 
biography of an idol whose changing 
countenance keeps a continuous character. 
The modern name for Mammon is ¢he 
Harrington-Locke formula. Like all mor- 
tal gods this one is subject to birth, 
youth, maturity, senility, and death. The 
formula is, “Economic power is the de- 
termining fact in the political state” 
(Harrington) and “the preservation of 
property (is) the end of government” 
(Locke). Mr. Kean uses this formula 
not as an idea which has determined his- 
tory but as the ideological symbol of the 
element in our culture which has driven 
us to a bitter end at the close of a long 
period of creativity. Money became 
true wealth, income-earning money be- 
came the prerequisite for production, 
production became the function of tech- 
nological empires, and machines trans- 
formed our agrarian culture into the 
suburban-and-slum city civilization which 
is stereotyped upon American life every- 
where. 


war. 


This story is told clearly and accu- 
rately. It reveals us to ourselves. Joined 
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to the Christian presupposition it shows 
us why our hearts are such lonely hunters. 


The average man, whether or not he 
admits the fact even to himself, becomes 
spiritually disinherited in his own home. 

He lives in an industrial world in 
which technological processes of marvel- 
ous ingenuity are available to supply his 
wants. The machinery involved in these 
processes, however, threatens the mean- 
ing of his existence even while the prod- 
ucts, if he can pay for them, meet his 
physical needs more adequately than those 
of any previous generation. The result 
is frustration, A life’s vocation is gauged 
more by the salary attached to the posi- 
tion than by the satisfaction obtained 
in doing the work, and there is always 
the possibility that there will be no more 
work to do. Unemployment is the con- 
tinual specter at the feast. Education, 
which in theory promises the average 
man the world through knowledge, in 
practice offers him either technical skills 
for which there may be no market, or 
cultural knowledge that is not considered 
useful by the world. Traditional re- 
ligion, which in theory offers him a cre- 
ative synthesis of life’s complexities, in 
practice presents either a dull convention- 
ality that may drug him into insensitivity 
or an ethical zeal for reform that too 
often is irrelevant to his problem (pp. 
190-1). 


Education and institutional Christi- 
anity have been drawn deeply into the 
power of this daemonic trend which gave 
us great goods in its creative period and 
now threatens to swallow up both goods 
and us. 

The way out isn’t by “progress,” by 
more Chrsitian idealism, by education, 
by reformed capitalism, by socialism, by 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, isolationism 
or pacifism, nor by any combination of 
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All such solutions, even 
if some are relatively successful, only 
change the locus of the human problem, 
the constellations of power in conflict. 
This human problem, nevertheless, can 
be met and dealt with only in its con- 
crete manifestations. Thus the best solu- 
tions today, tomorrow, and to the end 
are seen as divine challenges and human 
realizations which express and signify the 
transcendent Kingdom of God whose 
judgments lead us to “the redemption 
of the Cross of Jesus Christ, through 
which men find the mercy and love of 
God to complete their inadequate striv- 
ings and to forgive their sinful preten- 
sions” (p. 207). 


some of these. 


A. T. MoLLEGEN 
Virginia Theological Seminary 


What Religion Is and Does. An Intro- 
duction to its Problems and Values. 
By Horace T. Houf. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1945. Revised Edi- 
tion. vill ++ 413 pages. $3.00. 
This is a revised edition of a textbook 

for introductory college courses in re- 
ligion first published in 1935. A chap- 
ter on “The Religion of the Jews” has 
been added, and there are minor changes 
in arrangement and presentation. The 
viewpoint and the outline of the book 
are unchanged. 

It grew out of the author’s general 
course in religion at Ohio University, 
where he is professor of philosophy, and 
was aimed at dealing with the questions 
about religion and morals raised by his 
students. The pattern and the method 
of the book were largely determined by 
this consideration. The object is to 
solve, or help the student to solve, per- 
sonal religious problems. 
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The first, and longer, part of the book 
is concerned with some of the usual topics 
in a college course in the philosophy of 
religion: the nature and functions of 


religion, religion and science, the ex- 
istence and nature of God, prayer, im- 
mortality. A large amount of space is 
given to a summary of modern condi- 
tions of life and the findings of the 
sciences. Most of these topics are han- 
dled in a rather elementary fashion, 
though the three chapters on God are 
solidly and skilfully done. 

The second part of the book is con- 
cerned with the Hebrew-Jewish and 
Christian religions. The chapters on the 
Old and New Testaments seem dull and 
abstract, largely because of undue pre- 
occupation with problems of literary 
criticism. ‘The chapter on Jesus, on the 
other hand, is made concrete and inter- 
esting. The chapters on Judaism and 
Christianity give the impression of try- 
ing to cover far too much ground in 
the allotted space. 

The philosophical viewpoint of the 
author is realistic and theistic. His re- 
ligious viewpoint is liberal Protestant. 
Except in the chapters on God, the kind 
of thinking which goes on tends to be 
derivative and eclectic rather than vigo- 
rous and original. The general aim at 
being “helpful” to the student tends to 
subordinate and, generally, to crowd out 
incisiveness and rigor of thought. There 
is no doubt a certain value in pitching 
one’s thought to what one considers the 
religious needs of the students. There 
is also something to be said for the educa- 
tional and religious value of letting the 
chips fall where they may. 

Such a textbook inevitably challenges 
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us to think about what an introductory 
course in religion should be. It seems 
to this reviewer that the tendency to 
place such courses in departments of 
philosophy has resulted in unfortunate 
distortions. A student taking a course 
patterned on this text, for example, 
would emerge with little or no apprehen- 
sion of Roman Catholicism and Judaism 
as they function today in belief and prac- 
tice. Protestants would know scarcely 
any more about their distinctive tradi- 
tions than before, which is often very 
little indeed. All would come out with 
very naive ideas about how religious in- 
stitutions actually function in our society. 
In the book there are no case studies, 
and the treatment of religion and social 
morality is bland and uncritical. 

Any instructor in an _ introductory 
course in religion would find it useful 
to study, if not to follow, the approach 
illustrated here. Many might find it 
possible to use the book as a contributory 
text in certain parts of their courses. 

WicuiaM A, CurisTIAN 
Smith College 


The Soul Afire, Revelations of the Mys- 
tics. Edited by H. A. Reinhold. New 
York: Pantheon Book Inc., 1944. 
xxili + 413 pages. $3.50. 
Mysticism has always held a rather 

anomalous, if not actually suspect, posi- 

tion within the Roman Catholic Church. 

By its very nature it is taken by the ex- 

periencer to be self-validating, yet at the 

same time the church has always insisted 
on placing it in a position subordinate 
to doctrine and acceptable only in so far 
as it finds itself in accord with accepted 
“truth.” This excellent volume reflects 
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this same situation for, on the one hand, 
the statement of Evelyn Underhill that 
“the only final thing is personal experi- 
ence” is quoted approvingly, thus seem- 
ingly making such experience primary. 
Elsewhere, however, the editor states, 
“Correct theology is of course the basis 
of orthodox mysticism.” It would seem 
that from the standpoint of the authori- 
tarian church the “revelations” of the 
mystics have no concern with new insight 
into truth but rather provide conviction 
concerning the being and goodness of 
God. 

However this may be, the Roman 
Catholic Church has produced the great- 
est mystics within Christendom who in 
turn have written a rich literature on the 
subject. This book makes available some 
of the best material in a very attractive 
and well-arranged form. It is an anthol- 
ogy of writings “acceptable to the 
Church,” and bearing its imprimatur, 
giving an outline of mysticism through 
the use of quotations from outstanding 
mystics, chiefly Roman Catholic. 
of the writings are not strictly mystical, 
being taken from the Old and New Tes- 
taments and other sources, but are in- 
cluded for the light they throw on the 
mystical “journey.” Some quotations of 
non-Catholics such as Plato, Plotinus, and 
Tagore are included, yet all quotations 
are such as do not come into conflict with 
doctrine. 


Some 


This work is an adaptation and vari- 
ation of Joseph Bernhart’s “Der Stumme 
Jubel.” The texts, which vary from one 
sentence to several pages in length, are 
very well chosen. Most frequently quo- 
tations are found from Augustine, Fran- 
cis de Sales, Cardinal Newman, The 
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Theologica Germanica, Thomas Aquinas 
(who is listed as “the greatest medieval 
theologian, himself also a mystic”) Suso, 
Bernard of Clairvaux, St. John of the 
Cross. The translations are fresh and 
excellent, many being done into English 
for the first time and others being new 
translations of previously 
They are arranged so as to lead 
from man’s longing for God to his ulti- 
The five divisions 
are called respectively, ““Thou hast made 
us for Thee”; “All things are but loss”; 
“Apprehended by Jesus Christ”; “The 
cloud of unknowing”; and “Into Para- 
dise.” The quotations under the third 
heading seem to this reviewer to be some- 
what forced, probably for dogmatic rea- 
sons, into this category. A biographical 
index giving a brief paragraph concern- 
ing each of the men or groups quoted is 
a very useful concluding feature of the 
volume. It is to be hoped that in future 
editions the editor will give the complete 
source of each of his quotations instead 
of giving only the name of the writer. 


translated 
works. 


mate “‘viseo Deo.” 


This is an excellent piece of antho- 
logical work, which should receive a wel- 
come from many. 
for rapid or incidental reading but is 
meant for the serious student who will 


It is not intended 


read it slowly and attentively. It is to 
be highly recommended for devotional 
reading. For this purpose it is one of 
the best books obtainable and can be used 
with great profit by the student of the 
spiritual life. Perhaps, as the editor sug- 
gests, he might even become an appren- 
tice! 

J. Carvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 
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The Dark Night of the Soul. By Georgia 
Harkness. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. 192 pages. 
$1.50. 

Since the turn of the century immense 
progress has been made in the fields of 
physiology, psychology, and medicine, 
respectively, and, in a remarkable way, 
religion has claimed the ministry of all 
three sciences “in the service of the 
soul.” For the genuinely religious per- 
son, besides those intricate body-mind 
conditions within, there are always those 
exigencies without which threaten spirit- 
ual disaster. 

For those less fortunate victims of 
“depression” who have tried without suc- 
cess to escape by means of religious faith, 
Dr. Georgia Harkness, Professor of Ap- 
plied Theology at Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, brings definite, encouraging guid- 
ance in her tenth book, “The Dark Night 
of the Soul.” In it she relates the most 


assured insights and techniques of psy- 
chiatry to some typical experiences of 


devout persons. Her thesis, developed 
with scientific knowledge and with as- 
surance, is that “there is a way forward 
and out of the dark.” 

The first of her ten chapters, “If I 
Make My Bed in Hell,” written in 1942 
while on leave from her duties at Gar- 
rett seeking relief from an almost con- 
tinuous organic pain, was first published 
in The Christian Century (January 14, 
1942). Here Dr. Harkness examines 
some of those experiences of distress from 
which the victim is unable to find escape 
through religious faith. Such experiences 
occur in three areas: (1) environmental 
pressure, such as poverty, enforced 
drudgery, prolonged unemployment, and 
war; (2) physical health, especially the 
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relations of endocrinology to religion, 
e.g. degrees of thyroid, glandular changes 
(puberty, pregnancy, menopause); (3) 
psychic disorders (neuroses and depres- 
sions). 

Response to this article led the writer 
to examine certain classic records of the 
“dark night” experiences for comparison 
with contemporary ones. Dominant char- 
acteristics of the “dark night” are a frus- 
trated quest for the divine Presence, a 
union of self-distrust with self-condem- 
nation, an isolation from God and man, 
and a spiritual impotence. Upon the 
basis of sound theological interpretations 
of God, man, sin, and death, she guides 
the reader with confidence toward the 
light. Remaining chapters, filled with 
scientific analyses, practical suggestions 
and sympathetic understanding, attempt 
“to point the way out of the darkness” 
for all who sorely need spiritual light— 
and this includes all of us during these 
darkened days of anxiety and tragedy. 
Many hopeless and shackled souls, fortu- 
nate enough to read this contribution of 
the fine teamwork of hygiene, psychi- 
atry, and religion wrought by Dr. Hark- 
ness’ penetrating mind and deep religious 
experience, will give her thanks for re- 
covered light and freedom. 

A “Selected Bibliography” and tested 
suggestions on “How to Read the Bible” 
and “How to Pray” add much in mak- 
ing this small volume a practical hand- 
book for pastors, religious counselors, 
conscientious doctors as well as a ready 
prescription for spiritual patients them- 


selves. Frank W. CLELLAND 


Gammon Theological Seminary 


How To Think of Christ. By William 
Adams Brown. New York: Charles 
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Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 325 
$3.00. 

This is the late William Adams 
Brown’s final volume, the last in a long 
list—twenty-six in all. It has been edited 
by two of his former students, now theo- 
logians in their own right, Walter Mar- 
shall Horton and Henry P. Van Dusen. 
It grew out of a sermon Dr. Brown was 
asked to preach a few years ago upon 
the subject, “What Jesus Means to Me.” 
That sermon was to be thirty minutes in 
length—but took less—and in it the au- 
thor summed up the research, the 
thought and meditation, the firm con- 
victions of a lifetime. The book does 
the same, but far more amply. 

Dr. Brown had a genuinely ecumenical 
mind, and was ever gathering up the 
fragments lest anything should be lost. 
He never let any man’s genuine convic- 
tion slip by without finding what there 
was of permanent value in it. Even the 


pages. 


most diverse and divergent views yielded 
up their central affirmations, and not 
merely their negations, to his gentle but 


persistent questioning. He _ illustrated 
and fulfilled the prophecy of an earlier 
Archbishop Temple, about the time of 
Essays and Reviews, that the next great 
advance in theological interpretation 
would be psychological. That did not 
mean mere translation into the technical 
terminology of the science of mind, but 
an inner exposition of the real bases of 
theological views, an interpretation from 
the vantage point of the inner citadel 
of faith—what the views meant relig- 
iously to those who held them, rather 
than an objective logical or historical 
appraisal. He was as sympathetic with 
the most diverse outlooks as a man can 
be: and yet he did not hesitate to criticize 
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as well as expound. The central affirma- 
tion of his own theology was always evan- 
gelical, always Christo-centric. Though 
he might explain another system with 
all the clarity of one of its own advo- 
cates, his personal views were never in 
doubt. He could get inside theologies 
as diverse as Roman Catholicism and 
Unitarianism, and yet his own theology 
was never obscured or overshadowed in 
the process. And this in spite of the 
immense span of his intellectual career, 
from the Ritschlianism of his student 
days in Germany to the full-flowered 
Evangelical Catholicism (or Catholic 
Evangelicalism, if the term may be haz- 
arded) of his later years. I mean, he 
was a Catholic-minded Presbyterian, a 
genuine ecumenical who did not find it 
necessary to renounce or deny his Ref- 
ormation heritage. 

This book is an attempt to state the 
great problems of theology, i.e., of 
Christology, in terms that ordinary per- 
sons can understand. The author care- 
fully avoids the technical terminology 
of theologians—in fact, he offers a few 
round apologies for what theologians have 
done to the Christian faith. A good ex- 
ample of his method of interpretation is 
the chapter on “The Christ of the Phi- 
losophers,” where the whole Nicene- 
Chalcedonian development is made as 
clear to the ordinary reader as it is hu- 
manly possible to make it. The book 
begins by showing how the Christian 
faith grew out of a simple, not to say 
naive, view of Christ: “The Christ of 
the Children.” To such a view miracles 
are perfectly natural, and do not need 
to be explained. But for the philosopher, 
and especially for the educated adult in 
this modern scientific age, miracles are 
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really a problem—the miracles have to 
be proved: but a miracle that has to be 
proved has ceased to have the value of 
miracle, for faith! 

“The Jesus of the Historians” is a 
good chapter too, but (if one criticism 
may be made) does not go deeply enough 
beneath the surface of things. Schweitzer 
is not the last word in writing the life of 
Christ; Johannes Weiss never wrote one, 
but died before he got to it—perhaps 
Dr. Brown was thinking of his father, 
Bernhard Weiss; and form criticism is 
only a method, an emphasis, not a final 
crystallization of historical views—it 
needs to be taken seriously, but not too 
seriously; its great contribution is the 
emphasis it lays, and compels all of us to 
lay, upon the oral tradition underlying 
the gospel sources. But this is only say- 
ing that Dr. Brown was a systematic 
theologian, not a historian, and that one 
man cannot master every field, especially 
in view of the utterly voluminous and 
unimpeded flow of works in biblical in- 
terpretation during the past two decades. 
There are no more giants now. William 
Sanday used to keep the clergy in Eng- 
land abreast of New Testament scholar- 
ship, with his periodic reviews and cri- 
tiques (see the appendices to his Out- 
lines of the Life of Christ); but no one 
man can be taken as the guide for the 
whole country, any longer, and one must 
trudge across open fields by himself, now 
and then. All the same, Dr. Brown did 
more than some other systematic theo- 
logians have done, in trying to keep 
abreast of New Testament criticism! 

Finally, one great value in this book 
is its recognition of other avenues of 
approach to the question: there are the 
artist, the lawyer, the soldier, the dis- 
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ciple, the saint—all these must be heard 
from, and not merely the theologian, the 
ecclesiastic, the clergyman. The many- 
splendored glory of God in the face of 
Christ Jesus is not to be mirrored in one 
type of mind, merely, but must be al- 
lowed to spread like the fanned-out colors 
from many a prism, many an angle of re- 
flection. Dr. Brown is absolutely right 
in this, and it is an emphasis that modern 
religion will doubtless tend to make more 
and more explicit. Christ is all men’s 
Christ, and the way we men and women 
of today think of him depends upon tak- 
ing a broad, inclusive, yet profoundly 
religious view of his person, his charac- 
ter, his career, and above all of his pres- 
ent and everlasting meaning for all man- 
kind. There are many more voices to 
be heard on this subject than those of 
the theologians and ecclesiastics! 

Freperick C. Grant 
Union Theological Seminary 


Plato: The Timaeus and The Critias. 
The Thomas Taylor Translation. 
Foreword by R. Catesby Taliaferro. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1944. 
249 pages. $2.75. 

The serious student of Plato as well 
as the general reader of philosophy will 
find much of interest and profit in the 
examination of the translation of the 
Timaeus and Critias by Thomas Taylor 
(1758-1835). While one may question 
Taylor’s use of certain words and phrases 
in the rendering of Plato’s meaning, the 
translation is for the most part precise 
and careful and reproduces Plato’s ex- 
alted poetical style with literary sim- 
plicity. There is the absence of philo- 
logical notes, suggesting the lack of in- 
terest on the part of the translator in 
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intricate textual problems and grammati- 
cal lore. The notes are given over almost 
entirely to exposition based on the com- 


mentary of Proclus. 

The significance of Taylor’s work is 
hardly as a contribution to the knowledge 
of Plato’s thought through exact histori- 
cal research. In matters of doctrinal 
soundness this work is doubtless less rep- 
resentative than the more recent transla- 
tions and commentaries of A. E. Taylor 
and F. M. Cornford. Thomas Taylor 
follows the tradition of the Neoplatonists, 
particularly that of Proclus. Taylor’s 
Platonism is that of Plotinus, Iamblichus 
and the Later Academy. It represents a 
synthesis of Platonic and Aristotelian 
ideas along with oriental religious con- 
ceptions. ‘Taylor’s Neoplatonic predilec- 
tion is evident in the interpretation of 
certain passages in the Témaeus, notably 
the disputed passage concerning the 
earth’s “turning” or “revolving to and 
fro” about the axis of the world. The 
question of the meaning of this passage 
has been debated by both ancient and 
modern critics. Taylor follows Proclus 
and the Neoplatonists, who in turn fol- 
lowed Aristotle, in his use of the word 
“conglobed” to imply that the earth is 
at rest at the center of the world. Tay- 
lor’s Neoplatonic bent is apparent also 
in his interest, as revealed in his notes 
on passages in the Timaeus dealing with 
the gods, in the theological aspects and 
implications of Plato’s thought. 

Aside from difficulties arising from 
technical questions concerning sound 
Platonic doctrine, Taylor’s translation 
represents a consistent development of a 
philosophical conception in which the 
world is viewed as “the image of an in- 


telligible God.” The translation is per- 
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vaded by an exalted religious tone in 
keeping with Taylor’s interest, as ex- 
pressed in his introduction to the T#- 
maeus, in “awakening some few at least 
from the sleep of oblivion, of recalling 
their attention from fluctuating and de- 
lusive objects to permanent and real 
being” and in leading men back “to their 
paternal port, as the only retreat which 
can confer perfect security and rest.” 
In this respect Taylor’s work represents 
for the general reader a more satisfactory 
introduction to Platonic cosmology and 
its implications for human aspiration than 
the translations which are the result of 
more exact historical research. 

Taylor’s work on the Timaeus is also 
valuable for the extensive notes from the 
commentary of Proclus. Although these 
are not complete, the serious student of 
the philosophy of religion will find in 
them a wealth of interesting material on 
the religious thought and symbolism of 
the ancient world. 

WituiaM A. Banner 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


What Men Live By. By Leo Tolstoy. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1943; 
translation by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude; illustrations by Alexander 
Alexeieff; introduction by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 223 pages. $2.50. 
What Men Live By is a collection of 

eight of Tolstoy’s well known folk tales. 

The eight are: “What Men Live By,” 

“How Much Land Does A Man Need?” 

“The Three Hermits,” “Where Love 

Is, God Is,” “Two Old Men,” “God 

Sees The Truth, But Waits,” “The God- 

son,” and “Master and Man.” 

The book takes its title from the first 
of the stories, but the title well describes 
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the central message of the book. Over 
and over as the stories are told, Tolstoy 
proclaims that men cannot live by mate- 
rial satisfaction alone; no man can live 
within himself. Men live by sacrificial 
love, that love which is the one sure 
means of inner happiness and the one 
sure cure for the evil of the world. 

This is shown in the first story through 
the angel Michael who discovers in a 
period of punitive human existence that 
“men live by love.” He learns that 
“God does not wish men to live apart, 
and therefore he does not reveal to them 
what each one needs for himself; but 
he wishes them to live united, and there- 
fore he reveals to each of them what is 
needed for all . . . . though it seems to 
men that they live by care for them- 
selves, in truth it is love alone by which 


they live. He who has love is in God, 


and God is in him, for God is love.” 
And as the angel discovers this, a humble 


cobbler and his wife discover it, too.: 

The same thing is shown in the last 
story through an energetic young busi- 
ness man who spends his life and loses 
his life in pursuit of “business,” yet who 
finds his one moment of real, transcend- 
ent happiness in a deed of kindness that 
he does as he dies. 

The writings of Tolstoy need hardly 
be reviewed in the sense of a critical ap- 
praisal of their method or message. They 
have long held high place among the 
world’s great classics. The utter sim- 
plicity, the intimate detail, the profound 
knowledge of human nature, and the 
capacity to reveal this nature clearly in 
the simplest act—these are all the work 
of the great master. The stories in the 
main are fables. They abound in myth 
and allegory and symbol. In his mas- 
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tery of the fable Tolstoy is much like 
Aesop; in his ability to use simple, vivid 
words that all who read may understand, 
he is most like Jesus. The stories are 
all deeply “spiritual,” but they are never 
obtrusively preachy. 

They were written fifty years ago, 
but these stories have a message we need 
to hear today. To a generation torn 
from its spiritual moorings, Tolstoy offers 
basic realities to which we can tie our 
lives. We have seen and felt the hell 
of hatred. We need new faith in the 
heaven love applied can make. And 
while we are at it, it ought to be said 
that the strong new Russia, standing on 
the brink of enormous material develop- 
ment, can well give ear to this word that 
one of its own prophets proclaims. The 
republication of these stories is more 
than timely. It is a genuine public serv- 
ice. The book needs to be widely read. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher has a long, 
wordy introduction to the. book, which 
while intelligent and appreciative, is in 
sharp contrast to the graphic simplicity 
of Tolstoy. The illustrations by Alex- 
ander Alexeieff are vigorous and sugges- 
tive. The translators have caught re- 
markably Tolstoy’s smooth and simple 
style. 

Harry V. RicHarpson 
Tuskegee Institute 


Angel in the Forest. By Marguerite 
Young. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 1945. 313 pages. $3.00. 
Miss Young is a remarkable poet of 

the younger generation, whose gifts have 

met more appropriate recognition than 
is usual to one of her experience. She 
has published two books of poetry—Pris- 
matic Ground and Moderate Fable—and 
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found opportunity to complete this study 
in American culture with the assistance 
of an award of the American Association 
of University Women. This year she 
is enjoying a grant from the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. 

In Angel in the Forest we are not dis- 
appointed in her historical understanding 
nor in her literary abilities. The book 
reads like a novel, contains large sections 
which flow with the vigorous art of free 
verse. She is also very sensitive to the 
groups which she describes, and there is 
no inflection of group mind and spirit 
which escapes her delicate touch. It is 
true that on rare occasions she labors over 
words for the clever effects cherished by 
the younger writer, but these occasions 
are minor flaws in a splendidly woven 


pattern. She is familiar with the basic 


sources on the Rappists and Owenites, 
although she sees the former as exotic 
flowering rather than the slow and steady 


human growth narrated in a recent re- 
port of a member—John S. Duss (The 
Harmonists: A Personal History, Penn- 
sylvania Book Service, 1943). She is 
greatly to be praised for adding so well 
to the growing body of literature of the 
wellsprings of American culture; in cul- 
tural and literary significance it reminds 
one of Car] Carmer’s immortal Listen for 
a Lonesome Drum. 

“Father” George Rapp crossed the At- 
lantic in 1804 to the New World, com- 
ing as scout for his little band of Wiirt- 
temberg Christian mystics. In 1905 the 
community terminated, having numbered 
1,050 persons in its duration. Its re- 
ligious peculiarities, apart from those re- 
flecting the personalities of Rapp and 
Frederick Reichert, were centered in 
celibacy, spiritual communism, and mil- 
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lenialism. In 1815 they moved into 
Indiana from the original colony in 
Pennsylvania, seeking an outlet down the 
Ohio River for their manufactured 
goods; in 1819 they were worth $368,- 
690.92. In 1824 they decided to move 
back near Pittsburgh, and sold to Robert 
Owen for $150,000. Their manufac- 
turing sales for 1830-43 totalled $1,197,- 
720.39. In 1884 they sold a railroad 
to the Vanderbilt’s for $1,150,000, and 
with the settling of Beaver Falls they 
made $1,110,648.78 in land sales. It 
is clear that there is more to the story 
than the vague mysticism and speculative 
philosophy which makes their literature 
so lurid. 

It is clear that New Harmony, which 
lasted a scant six years, is far more attrac- 
tive to Miss Young than the century of 
cultural growth and industry of the Ger- 
man mystics. Robert Owen’s utopian 
socialism is a more congenial theme than 
the stern government of patriarchs and 
elders. As the authors of a recent article 
on New Harmony conclude, “There 
must be a kind of nostalgia for something 
like it in every American heart.” (Kath- 
erine Dos Passos and Edith Shay in The 
Atlantic Monthly, November, 1940, 
604-11.) The brief experiment at- 
tracted notable scientists and travellers: 
Thomas Say, Charles Leseuer, Frances 
Wright, Wm. Maclure, Josiah Warren. 
(Perhaps it is not flippant to note that 
the first notable American anarchist 
sprang from New Harmony.) Their 
common concern was the science of so- 
ciety, but they could not live together; 
they dreamed great dreams of new life 
rejuvenated by contact with the soil and 
animal life, but they knew little of plow- 
ing and less about milking. 
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In the contrast of old Harmony and 
New Harmony there may be spot-lighted 
some problems of social organization: 

1. Why did a community of pa- 
triarchal rule last a century and an 
association of freedom go to pieces in 
half a decade? 

2. Why did a celibate community 
thrive, and an association of broad 
views on the relation of the sexes with- 

er away? 

3. Why did a community inspired 
by contempt for the world grow in 
prosperity and wealth, while an asso- 
ciation for progress let weeds grow 
in the streets? 


Alongside Miss Young’s sensitive in- 
terpretation there should stand an eco- 
nomic study in contrasts; beside the poe- 
try of spiritual insight a social treatise. 

Frankuin N. LittrE.ti 
University of Michigan 


Black Gods of the Metropolis: Negro Re- 
ligious Cults of the Urban North. By 
Arthur Huff Fauset. Philadelphia: 
University of Press, 
1944. 109 pages and appendices. 
$2.00. 

The phenomenal growth: of sects or 
cults within the last decade and a half 
has attracted the attention of students 


Pennsylvania 


of sociology and religion. We may ap- 
prove or disapprove, but we certainly 
cannot ignore this minority religious 


group development. 

Black Gods of the Metropolis is the 
third publication of the Philadelphia An- 
thropological Society. “It is a study of 
five Negro religious cults in Philadelphia 
today.” Of these five cults studied, 
three have their metropolitan headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia, one in Washington, 
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D. C., and one in Chicago.! 

The stated purpose of the author is 
“to probe beneath the merely superficial 
aspects of thsee practices in order to ar- 
rive at a deeper understanding of what 
is and has been taking place in many 
years among these Negroes in the devel- 
opment of their religious concepts and 
practices under the modifying influences 
of the new experiences in an American 
environment, especially in our great 
Northern cities.” Before introducing us 
to the detailed analysis of each of the 
five cults, the author gives us a most 
helpful survey of the religious and 
church development of the Negro from 
the time of his slave beginnings in 1619 
in this country. This historical back- 
ground is briefly but appropriately done. 
The theory of African survivals is dis- 
counted as an explanation of the re- 
ligious behavior of the American Negro. 

Fauset is insistent in his emphasis that 
religious practices and behavior are not 
African survivals but are results of the 
Negro’s response to the American en- 
vironment. In support of this view he 
quotes with approval Frazer, Park, and 
Wilson: 

“The Negro church represents the one 
institution among Negroes in the U. S. 
where we are privileged to observe the 
seeds of revolt, so inherent in the insti- 
tution of slavery, taking root and sprout- 
ing.” 

Each of the five cults is studied with 
respect to seven aspects, viz., origin, or- 
ganization, membership, finance, sacred 
text, belief, practices. During the two 
years required for the study the author 
visited the places of worship, shared the 
services, and talked with cult members, 


1 Since the study, the Father Divine cult has 
moved its headquarters to Philadelphia. 
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The author’s racial background and train- 
ing equip him to make an objective yet 
sympathetic appraisal of these religious 
phenomena. We have no mere catalogu- 
ing of factual material and statistical 
data. Rather, there is a “probing be- 
neath” to discover the basis of appeal. 

Our “regular” churches may be able 
to discover in Fauset’s study the answer 
to the question, why so many of our es- 
tablished churches are empty while the 
cult churches are crowded? The sub- 
stance of the answer is that all of these 
cults meet some felt or imagined need 
of the worshippers. The appeal of the 
supernatural, the personality of the lead- 
er, relief from physical and mental ill- 
ness, and race consciousness appear to be 
the most permanent factors in the appeal 
of the cults. “The cults assist the trans- 
planted southern worshipper accustomed 
to fixed racial mores and caste require- 
ments of the South to adjust his psycho- 
logical and emotional reactions to condi- 
tions in the North where all life and liv- 
ing are more fluid and intermingling of 
the races is inevitable.” In one way or 
another the cults give the Negro assur- 
ance which he seems to miss in the so- 
called regular churches. All the leaders 
and most of the members of these five 
cults are from the South. Does this fact 
suggest some need that has been ignored 
or inadequately met by our “regular” 
churches in the South? 

One chapter is devoted to a compara- 
tive study of the cults and one chapter 
to “The Negro and His Religion.” The 
author questions the generally accepted 
“religiosity of the Negro.” The impli- 
cation that the Negro is more instinctive- 
ly religious needs to be “received with 
considerable caution.” Nor should Whites 
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look with disdain upon these cult move- 
ments among Negroes. Amiee McPher- 
son, Joseph Smith, and Ann Lee come to 
mind as leaders of “predominantly white 
religious groups.” Fauset’s study seems 
to suggest that cults spring up as a re- 
sult of certain socio-economic conditions 
regardless to race. 

A concise summary of findings and 
selected case materials bring to a close 
this scholarly study. As far as the re- 
viewer knows this is the only detailed 
analysis and comparative study of Negro 
religious cults. The cults studied are as 
follows: Mt. Sinai Holy Church of 
America, Inc., United House of Prayer 
for All People, Church of God (Black 
Jews), Moorish Science Temple of 
America, Father Divine Peace Move- 
ment. 

As one reads this book he is impressed 
with the exacting ethical and religious 
demands made upon the cult members. 


These exactions put to shame many of 


our lukewarm and lackadaisical practices 
in the “regular” churches. May it not 
be true, as Dr. Charles Braden of North- 
western suggests, that many people are 
leaving our “regular” churches because 
membership does not mean anything spe- 
cific? There is no sense of urgency about 
anything. He says in a recent article in 
Religion in Life (Winter, 1944-1945): 
“The only successful way to meet the 
challenge of the cults is to provide an 
equally or more satisfying ministry to 
the needs of men.” Arthur Fauset has 
placed us under a lasting debt for his 
scholarly study. 
L. M. Toxin 

Morehouse College 
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Sociology of Religion. By Joachim 
Wach. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. xii-+-412 pages. 
$5.00. 

The publication of this book is a ma- 
jor event in the science of religion. The- 
ology and philosophy of religion are ven- 
erable disciplines with traditions estab- 
lished by ancient and medieval scholars. 
Scientific studies of religion are new ex- 
periments at the frontier of modern 
knowledge. History of religion is the 
first of these sciences of religion. For 
two generations scholars have brought 
forth archaeological remains of buried 
civilizations, deciphered and translated 
religious records, observed beliefs and 
practices of all religions to understand 
the development of religion in its vari- 
ous forms. Psychology of religion is the 
second of the sciences of religion. For 
a long generation psychologists have in- 
vestigated the facts of religious experi- 
ence, conversion and religious growth, 
mysticism and prayer, sacrifice, worship, 
religious conduct, belief and _ healing. 
The third science is sociology of religion. 
It is only now taking form, and this book 
is in fact the first definitive statement in 
the English language. 

Joachim Wach is the logical one to 
make this definitive statement, for he is 
the leading scholar today in the subject. 
Piecemeal studies have been made, which 
have presented valuable data, and pro- 
posed theories. Anthropologists and so- 
ciologists have studied religious customs 
in primitive societies and noted trends in 
contemporary society. Ernst Troeltsch 
and Max Weber have pioneered in mark- 
ing the sociological effects of Christian- 
ity. The synthesis of such data into a 
sociology of religion remained to be 
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achieved by Wach first in the German 
publication Einfuhrung in die Religions- 
soztologie (1931), and since coming to 
Brown University in 1935 in the labors 
which now issue in Sociology of Re- 
ligion (1944). 

Sociology of religion is “a compre- 
hensive inquiry into the nature, signifi- 
cance, and function of religious expres- 
sion in society” (375). It is clearly dis- 
tinguished from normative theological 
and philosophical studies by working as 
a descriptive science to find the signifi- 
cance of religious experience and expres- 
sion. Religion is a sociological force in 
establishing and removing human asso- 
ciations. By the integrating power of 
doctrine and worship it creates enduring 
societies. By its differentiating energies 
it separates groups in diverging tenden- 
cies. 

In demonstrating the interrelationship 
of religion and society, he shows the 
identity of natural and religious group- 
ings in family, kinship, local, and nation- 
al cults. But religion introduces a new 
spirit of grouping in the secret society, 
the mystery society, and founded relig- 
ions with a circle of disciples, a brother- 
hood, and the ecclesiastical body. Sep- 
aratist movements occur in protest to es- 
tablished practices, forming independent 
groups. Religion also differentiates with- 
in society along occupational, social, and 
cultural diversities. 

In examining religion and the state 
three types of relationship are discovered: 
(1) The identity of state and cult is the 
primitive stage, where the state is in- 
tegrated by common worship and a ruler 
who governs and intercedes for his peo- 
ple; (2) The separation of religion from 
state in a dualism of independence or 
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opposition; (3) The rise of universal re- 
ligions to a supranational position with 
intensified experience claiming higher al- 
legiance than the state. 

It is evident that vital religious expe- 
rience seeks communion, a sharing fel- 
lowship that creates and sustains social 
relationships. In religious organizations 
leadership is a natural development. 
Leaders with various types of authority 
appear, as founder, reformer, prophet, 
seer, magician, diviner, saint, and priest. 
Sociological groups as the audience or the 
parish correspond to the type of religious 
leadership. ‘Perfect integration of a so- 
ciety never has been nor can be achieved 
without a religious basis” (383). Yet 
social integration is not the aim of re- 
ligion but the worship of God, the “‘pro- 
foundest source fram which all human 
existence is nourished” (383). 

A worthy beginning for a new science 
of religion. Yet the author wisely in- 
sists it is only a beginning, a “sketch” 
of what is yet to come. The structural 
character of this study invites more dy- 
namic studies, as Sorokin’s Social and 
Cultural Dynamics to pursue other so- 
ciological tendencies of religious expres- 
sion. Co-operation is invited. 

Pau. E. JoHnson 
School of Theology 
Boston University 


The Church Looks Forward. By Wil- 
liam Temple. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1944. viii+-193 pages. 
$2.00. 

William Temple was, for a generation, 

a wor!d figure in ecumenical Christian- 

ity. His recent death has been universal- 

ly lamented. This book, the last pub- 
lished in his life time, is in the nature 
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of a legacy. The title certainly is sym- 
bolic of the generous, hopeful, charita- 
ble, yet realistic tone of thought which 
characterized the late Archbishop both as 
a writer and as a leader of men. 

The book consists of twenty-five ser- 
mons and addresses delivered during the 
last years of his busy life. They are, 
naturally, of unequal value; a few are 
plainly ephemeral. Anyone who desires 
to study William Temple’s full views on 
society or God should be referred to his 
more academic volumes. But these spo- 
ken words, addressed to concrete issues 
and living congregations, have a delight- 
ful freshness and informality. They con- 
tain anecdotes and illustrations which the 
Archbishop might not have used so free- 
ly in his less informal writings. 

We cite two examples. In an address 
entitled “Britain and Germany After the 
War,” he is pleading for Christian jus- 
tice in dealing with a fallen enemy. Jus- 
tice, he maintains, is not alien from love. 
The “Law” is not to be read out of the 
Christian Bible. Even punishment, ad- 
ministered in a spirit of love, is needed 
in human society. In the course of the 
argument, he cites a delightful remark 
by a Master of Balliol. “Personally I 
prefer to purchase my railroad ticket, but 
doubtless the presence of a ticket inspec- 
tor has often clinched the matter!” 
(page 174). In a New Year’s broadcast, 
the Archbishop underscores the call to 
brotherly sharing and the Christian’s du- 
ty to avoid selfish luxuries. He tells the 
story of Bishop Gore, who, during the 
last war was asked to say Grace before a 
meal which was very ample, and prompt- 
ly said, “O Lord, forgive us for feasting 
while others starve” (page 93). 

American readers will find of most in- 
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terest two addresses dealing with church 
reunion and another series of discourses 
on the church’s witness on social prob- 
lems. The Archbishop’s wisdom in the 
area of social readjustment to be planned 
for as we enter the peace, deserves the 
attention even of expert economists and 
politicians. On such a problem as “The 
Church’s Approach to the Problem of 
Venereal Disease,” for example, William 
Temple penetrates to the heart of the 
moral question involved in a single sen- 
tence. After reviewing the hygienic 
measures advocated by those responsible 
for the armed forces, he says, “What is 
quite deadly is to give the impression 
that misconduct is accepted as normal or 
that the chief interest of authority is to 
enable people to do wrong with impu- 
nity” (page 73). His analysis of the kin- 
ship between Christianity and democracy 
(pages 148-9) is masterly. And the ad- 
vice he gives on such a technical matter 
as bank credit ought some day to bear 
fruit. It sounds obvious, but evidently is 
not obvious to governments or bankers: 
“To me it seems ridiculous,” says the 
Archbishop, “when the nation needs 
credit for the carrying-out of its own 
purposes, that it should borrow that cred- 
it from a section of itself and pay in- 
terest on it” (page 128). 

TueEopore O. WEDEL 
Washington Cathedral 
Washington, D. C. 


Brotherhood Through Religion. By Paul 
N. Elbin. Philadelphia: Dorrance & 
Co., 1944. 148 pages. $1.75. 
Here we have a collection of essays 

on carefully chosen themes, all moving 

in the direction of an accomplished 
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brotherhood through religion, provided 
you mean the Christian religion. Some 
of the themes are extremely interesting 
and well wrought, some are copious out- 
lines, some attain chased language (Pride 
and Prejudice)—all are well thought out 
and deserve wide reading. To say the 
least, the very title is thought-provoking. 
Though all of the essays do not neces- 
sarily lend themselves totally to the title, 
they do add to the growing height of the 
finished case, which is well presented. 
The first essay, “Trees 1 Have Cut 
Down,” is not as interesting as it is en- 
tertaining. It is a weak start for a good 
book, and might easily lose the reader 
before he is won. However, the follow- 
ing ones well redeem this slow start. 
“God Is Love,” “The Discovery of 
God,” “The Case of Religion,” “The 
Lost Gospel,” and especially “Pride and 
Prejudice” engross interest. The author 
did a good job on two very controversial 
topics, the Jew and the Negro. His con- 
clusions seem tenable, feasible, and ac- 
ceptable. His syntheses prove helpful. 
Too often these subjects are hard to han- 
dle; for they are usually done analytical- 
ly. We need what Dr. Elbin gives us. 
The author is humorous and challeng- 
ing. He turns out epigrammatic sen- 
tences one after another. “The lost gos- 
pel is the familiar gospel of the brother- 
hood of man as a result of the fatherhood 
of God” (p. 82), and “protesting Prot- 
estants and every catholic Catholic,” grip 
the attention and leave an indelible im- 
pression on the memory. At times he 
gives us simple home spun thoughts in 
unforgettable pictures, a simplicity which 
is the best dress for profound truth. On 
the weaker side, sometimes the serious 
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thoughts are strung together on the very 
fragile string of humorous examples and 
illustrations. 

The book presents a challenge to us 
moderns, if we would dare to be true 
to democracy, Christianity, and to the 
moral impulses for good. It builds up a 
good case, persuasive and cogent, but not 
incontrovertible. It distills and redistrib- 
utes the yearning of these times. The 
spirit of Wendell Willkie’s “One World” 
echoes and reechoes in these essays. 
These men live in the same world. They 
do not merely exist in it; they are alive 
to its needs and responsibilities. 

The book is a convincing piece of per- 
suasion for the cause of brotherhood 
through the cultural and religious vitality 
known and knowable today. It is well 
worth reading. 

Wiriiam James Simmons 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Roanoke, Virginia 


An Intelligent American’s Guide to the 
Peace. Edited by Sumner Welles. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1945. vi-+ 
370 pages. Maps. $3.75. 

We have heard much in recent months 
of the necessity for creating an informed 
public opinion to undergird the operation 
of whatever international machinery is 
produced. This book is one of Mr. 
Welles’ attempts to increase the knowl- 
edge and understanding of the Ameri- 
can public with respect to other nations 
and peoples. This he conceives to be 
the surest means of dissolving unfounded 
prejudices and suspicions between peo- 
ples, of making Americans world con- 
scious, and of achieving a citizenship 
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competent to secure true representation 
from its political spokesmen. 

His Guide “gives in summary form a 
brief picture of every independent nation 
and of every major dependent people of 
the world. It discusses their land and its 
inhabitants; their history between the 
two Great Wars; their economic life 
and their economic relations with other 
countries; finally, it emphasizes what its 
compilers believe to be the most salient 
factors determining the role that each 
may play in the era just ahead. Under 
eighty-six headings, arranged alphabeti- 
cally in six geographical groupings, it 
covers every territory from Albania to 
the Rhodesias. There are two further 
topics labeled, “International Organiza- 
tions,” which deal with (1) the League 
of Nations, and (2) the Universal Pos- 
tal Union. 

The articles are, in size and character, 
so much like those of an up-to-date en- 
cyclopedia that they can be justified 
chiefly on the score of their collection 
here in one handy volume of attractive 
format. The book is illustrated by a 
series of relief maps, which have dis- 
tinguished Marshall Field’s PM. No 
particular blueprint for peace is offered; 
but a section entitled, “Stakes in the 
Peace,” which concludes each geographi- 
cal topic, forms a noteworthy addition to 
the encyclopedic data. 

Both text and maps lack that kind of 
precision and detail desired by the thor- 
ough student and exhibited by more 
scholarly works of reference. Some of the 
statements cannot escape criticism for se- 


rious oversimplification and highly de- 
batable bias. The amazing thing is that 
such a work—produced in the midst of 
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a great war, in which our special interests 
are deeply involved—should display the 
degree of objectivity which it achieves, 
The Guide is distinctly a popularized 
book for the general reader. Its clear 
and logical arrangement, its table of con- 
tents and index of maps insure easy ac- 
cess to the information which it affords. 
This is the sort of book which an alert 
citizen will enjoy having at his chair- 
side by the newspaper or radio. As such, 
it should serve a very useful purpose. 
Horace J. NickELs 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Popes New Order: a Systematic 
Summary of the Social Encyclicals and 
Addresses, from Leo XIII to Pius X11. 
By Philip Hughes. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. viii+331 
pages. $2.50. 

Because the Raman Catholic Church 
exerts a social and political influence of 
first magnitude, especially in Europe and 
increasingly in the United States, it be- 
hooves all of us to understand the prin- 
ciples and policies underlying its activi- 
ties. Of course, their definitive formula- 
tion is given in the official pronounce- 
ments of the papacy. But these utter- 
ances have accumulated into a ponderous 
literature, whose very bulk, linguistic 
medium, and manner of publication make 
it largely inaccessible to the uninitiated, 
i.e., to any but the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
and research specialists. 

By analysis and summary of the most 
significant declarations during the past 
sixty-odd years (which constitute a dis- 
tinct epoch in papal history), Mr. 
Hughes hopes to give them a wider au- 
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dience, to expedite comparison of related 
statements, and thus to facilitate tracing 
the continuities and development of pa- 
pal thought. The book does not aim to 
displace the original texts (which are, 
obviously, indispensable) ; but rather to 
stimulate interest in the study of them, 
and to provide reference to them in their 
most available and serviceable forms. 

The materials are systematically ar- 
ranged under the following headings: 
(1) The Fundamental Causes of World 
Unrest and the Only Real Solution, (2) 
Some Erroneous Solutions (i.e. the revo- 
lutionary movements of our time), (3) 
The State and Its Powers, (4) The Cath- 
olic Attitude to the Modern State: a. 
General Theory, b. Practical Direction 
for Special Crises, (5) Family Life the 
Basis of National Well-Being, (6) Ideals 
in Education, (7) The Capitalist System 
and the Worker, (8) The International 
Problem. Caerful identification and in- 
dices make it easy to follow the thought 
both topically and chronologically or to 
locate references. 

This volume will provide the inter- 
ested non-specialist and non-Catholic 
with an excellent introduction to the 
fundamentals of prevailing Catholic so- 
cial theory. Its contents will illumine 
some through greater comprehension. 
They will confirm authoritatively the 
disquieting suspicions of some regarding 
the exclusive claims and undemocratic 
influences of the institution. Protestants 
and Americans in general should note 
that beneath professions of high regard 
for (1) civil liberty, (2) a “just wage,” 
and (3) freedom of conscience lie fun- 
damental tenets expressed in terms like 
these: 





BOOK REVIEWS 


1. “Note well that it is not (Fascism) 
as such that is condemned, but only ‘those 
things in the programme and in the ac- 
tivities of the party which have been 
found to be contrary to Catholic doctrine 
and Catholic practice, and therefore ir- 
reconcilable with the Catholic name and 
profession’ ” (p. 153). “Suppose ‘rulers 
act rashly and arbitrarily’? Even so, ‘the 
teaching of the Catholic Church does not 
allow subjects to rise against them with- 
out further warranty.’ Even ‘when 
things have come to such a pass as to 
hold out no further hope,’ the remedy is 
to be sought in Christian patience and 
in urgent prayer to God” (p. 55). 
“Now to obtain such obedience from 
(men) is especially the effect of religion. 
For the force of religion affects the 
minds of men, and bends their wills so 
that they are not only obedient to their 
rulers, but also bound to them by friend- 
ly affection” (p. 83). “The conviction 
must possess them that ‘whoever resists 
the authority of the State resists an au- 
thority that is divine; that whoever re- 
fuses honour to rulers refuses honour to 
God Himself?” (p. 80). (The only 
permissible exception is when the State 
openly conflicts with natural or divine 
law—whose interpretation in each case 
is committed supremely to the Roman 
Church). “So long as Church and Em- 
pire were friendly, what happiness the 
world enjoyed” (p. 82)! “The Church 
therefore cannot bless states which . . . 
endeavour in one way or another to dis- 
solve the alliance which there ought to be 
between her and the State” (p. 132). 

2. “The way out from the chaos in 
the social-economic system... is... 
the establishment of ‘a sane corporative 
system’ . . . Not all men have equal 
rights within society; there does exist a 
lawful, social hierarchy” (p. 67). “The 
poor have also an opportunity in their 
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special state . . . but they . . . must re- 
member that the blessed state is to be 
‘poor in spirit’ . . . Patience, Christian 
patience, will always remain a necessity 
of life” (p. 70). 

3. “Religion is not... the mere 
individual sentiment in a particular citi- 
zen’s mind. It is the ¢rue religion, i.e., 
that religion organized by Christ Our 
Lord in the Catholic Church, organized 
by God’s will as a public society, there- 
fore, with its hierarchy of officials one of 
them ‘the head of all, the chief and un- 
erring teacher of truth,’ a religion en- 
dowed by God with real authority over 
the mass of believers, a society that can- 
not ‘be looked upon as inferior to the 
State, or in any way dependent upon it.’ 
. . . The Church is, as it were, a State 
for spiritual matters” (p. 92). “Men’s 
duty is to cling to religion, ‘not such re- 
ligion as they may have preference for, 
but the religion which God enjoins and 
which most certain and clear marks show 
to be the only true religion’” (p. 91). 


For all readers, the book is valuable, 
—not least for those who in the years 
ahead will watch attentively the ominous 
contest between Vatican and Kremlin. 

Horace J. NickeEs 
School of Religion 


Howard University 


Narrow Is the Way. By William E. 


Park. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. 168 pages. $2.00. 
This volume conveys twenty sermons 
delivered by President Park to different 
schools and colleges in the United States. 
Many of the sermons were first preached 
at Northfield, then rewritten and 
preached in other colleges with gratify- 
ing results. They are constructive devo- 
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messages designed to 
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women. 
reading any 
Joun E. BENTLEY 


American University 


Where Are We in Religion? By Joseph 
Fort Newton. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1945. 82 pages. 
$1.50. 
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A volume of spiritual studies, writ- 
ten in the magnificent style and con- 
forming to the outstanding culture of 
the author. They are sermons of exqui- 
site value portraying religious faith in 
superb eloquence, and should be read by 
every preacher, young or otherwise, in 
order to promote true ideals inspired by 
a master of the craft. 

Joun E. Bentley 
American University 
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{| Our Christian Faith 

5 ul i By Walter Marshall Horton 
Christian | 
[- sit| Here one of the ablest theologians of our day deals with the 

: essentials of a Christian faith. Thoughtful men and women 
everywhere will find it helpful in reconstructing a theology 
to give added meaning to life and impetus to Christian living. 


Cloth, $1.75; paper, 75c. 


CHRISTIAN VOCATION 
A Series of Thirteen Radio Sermons 


By Douglas Horton, William B. Lampe and Ernest Tittle 
With a Foreword by Lyman Bryson 


Based on the idea that we are called of God to help one another and to do what we 
can, especially in the field of our regular employment, to improve the conditions of 
the world. Broadcast during the spring and early summer of 1945 over CBS’s 
“Church of the Air.” Price to be announced. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 
14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 123 S. Ludlow St., Dayton 2, Ohio 











VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class A College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School 
of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, 
religion, education and religious education. Seminary offering 


the degree of B.D. 


Through the years Virginia Union University has maintained a 
strong faculty and adhered to rigid scholarship. 


The small College plan is emphasized; thus the family-like atmos- 
phere prevails. 


The University is admirably located on United States Highway 
No. 1, 110 miles South of Washington. 
Joun M. EL.ison, President 


For information address the President or the Dean of the College, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 20, Virginia 


























L I N + O LN St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute 


Lawrenceville, Virginia 


UN I V E RS eed St. Paul’s offers Courses on the four year 


College level in the following fields... 


Graduate School of Theology or amb. — o 
Leading to degree of S.T.B. nor Pa ta = on, 5; me Economics 


Standard curriculum with strong 
faculty—Varied elective courses— 
Exceptional opportunity for practi- 
cal experience in both urban and 
rural areas. Scholarship aid to 


worthy students. TILLOTSON COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
WALTER Livincston WRIGHT 


President “A” RATING BY SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
¢ CO-EDUCATIONAL e UNDER AUSPICES 


J. ALVIN RUSSELL, A.M., D.D., President 








OF AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIA- 

Jess— BELMONT BARBER TION e¢ COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS e 

Dean of the Seminary HOME ECONOMICS e HIGHLY TRAINED 
FACULTY 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, CHESTER COUNTY For information write the Dean 
PENNSYLVANIA 























RELIGION 


Is Important in Education for Life 


Beautiful Memorial Church, historic landmark of the Hampton Institute cam- 
pus, appropriately symbolizes the active spiritual life of this seventy-six-year- 
old non-sectarian institution. 


In addition to regular Sunday and week-day worship services, a vigorous pro- 
gram of religious activities is maintained throughout the year. Courses in 
Religion are included in the curriculum, while the Student Christian Associa- 
tion offers every young man and woman enrolled at the college many oppor- 
tunities for growth in Christian leadership and service. 


Divisions of Study: 


AGRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 

BUSINESS NURSE EDUCATION 

EDUCATION TRADES AND INDUSTRIES 
GENERAL STUDIES SUMMER AND EXTENSION STUDY 


For Information Write: 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 























ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


A four year college course is offered, accredited 
Class A, by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges, the North Carolina State Department of 
Education and the American Medical Associa- 
tion, leading to degrees of B.A., and B.S., in- 
cluding Premedical work and Teacher Training 
for State High School Teachers’ certificates. 


Thorough training, healthy environment, Chris- 
tian influences. Conducted under the auspices 
of the Episcopal Church. 


Moderate terms. Opportunity for self-help. 


For catalog and information write the Registrar, 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 


THE STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
A Five-year institution offering B.S. 
and M. Ed. degrees 


All-year Branch Junior College at 
Mobile. Summer School at Birming- 
ham and Mobile 


H. COUNCILL TRENHOLM 
President 











HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Livingstone College 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Hood Theological Seminary, with Livingstone 
College, is a center of liberal and theological 
education. Courses of study leading to the B.D. 
degree and Certificate in Theology are offered. 


Fall Term begins September 21, 1945 
Address all inquiries to— 
THE DEAN OF HOOD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N. C. 








SHAW UNIVERSITY 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A College of Christian Character 
and Culture 


College of Arts and Sciences 
School of Religion 


ROBERT P. DANIEL, President 























WHO BENEFITS FROM LIFE INSURANCE? 


What investment offers the advantages of protection, plus economic 
security should sickness or an accident create a financial crisis? 

What investment will guarantee the education of your children and keep 
the home intact—whether you live or die? 

What investment will provide old age security and safeguard your home 


against loss? 


What invetsment will protect your loved ones, should illness or death 


cut short your plans? 


The answer— 


Your Life Insurance 


Can you afford to be without a North Carolina Mutual Policy? 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
. Durham, North Carolina 


C. C. Spaulding, President 




















BEYOND PERSONALITY 











By C. S. Lewis, author of The 
Screwtape Letters. A book about 
theology, explaining its principles 
briefly, pointedly, and in the lucid, 
charming style which has made 
C. S. Lewis famous. $1.00 


THE FAITH OF MAN 
SPEAKS 





Edited by Helen Woodbury. An 
anthology of consolation. This 
beautiful collection of poetry and 
prose to comfort the bereaved 
testifies to man’s eternal faith in 
God and immortality. $1.75 


The Macmillan Company 











THE SEAMLESS ROBE 





By Sarah Cleghorn. A lyrically 
compassionate but unsentimental 
book on the religion of loving- 
kindness, its personal, social, and 
international implications for our 
times. $2.00 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 
IN PROTESTANTISM 





By Elmer Stone Freeman. A well- 
documented, non-controversial his- 
tory of this great sacrament from 
early Christian days to the pres- 
ent, with practical suggestions for 
its celebration. $1.75 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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The fournal and Guide 


EDITIONS: Norfolk - Portsmouth - Newport News - Virginia - Carolina - National 


Largest Negro Newspaper Published South of the Potomac 








“Medium of Leadership”; ‘Keystone of Democracy” 


e “As a medium of leadership, information, education and influence 


among Negroes its [The Journal and Guide's] record over the forty 


years of its life gives eloquent witness. As an instrument of one of 


the keystones of American Democracy it undoubtedly is fulfilling 


the highest obligation of integrity as a trustee of the guarantee of 


freedom of speech and the press.” 


Newport News Daily Press 








Main Office: 719-723 E. Olney Road, Norfolk.1, Virginia 
P. B. YOUNG, SR., President and Publisher 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation’s Capital 


A Complete Education on one Campus, Graduate and Professional 


College of Liberal Arts School of Engineering and 
Graduate School Architecture 

School of Music College of Pharmacy 
School of Law College of Dentistry 
College of Medicine School of Religion 
Summer School School of Social Work 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


ATHLETICS—R.O.T.C.—STUDENT GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 


259 Teachers 4,196 Students 
12,122 Alumni 26 Buildings 


REGISTRATION 


AUTUMN QUARTER—October 3, 1945 
WINTER QUARTER—January 3, 1946 
SPRING QUARTER—March 26, 1946 


For Announcements and Permit to Register Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























